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NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education held in Pittsburgh on February 27, 
it was ordered that in place of the April and June issues of CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, the Christian Education Handbook for 1934 


be substituted, to appear if possible in June. There has been great 
and increasing demand for the Handbook heretofore, and with the 
expected cooperation of the institutions and agencies, the next Hand- 
book should be of unusual value. An index covering the current 
volume to date is therefore included in this issue of CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


BY W. R. KEDZIE 
President, Council of Church Boards of Education 


The resignation of Doctor Robert L. Kelly as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council of Church Boards of Education will bring to 
a close more than seventeen years of distinguished service. An 
appreciation of the significance of his administration and of his 
personal contribution to the work of the Council is contained in 
the formal resolutions adopted at the St. Louis meeting and 
which are printed in this number of CuristIAN EpucatIon. 

This resignation, together with the emergency created by the 
effect of the depression on all denominational treasuries, and 
consequently upon our own budget, forces a reconsideration 
of the work of the Council and a restatement of the plans for 
the immediate future. This is made still more necessary by the 
merger which has been brought about between the Liberal Arts 
College Movement and the College Department of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, under which the work formerly 
done by the Movement and the College Committee is to be con- 
tinued by a committee of fifteen, nine of whom are appointed by 
the Council and six named to represent groups of church related 
colleges not included in the twenty-two Boards of Education 
comprising the Council. This new committee is to be known as 
the Commission on Church-related Colleges. 

The fact that Dr. Kelly does not continue as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Council after July 1, 1934, need not and should 
not affect the friendly and cooperative relationship with the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. The fact that during these 
many years the Association and the Council have had a joint 
secretary and maintained a joint office, has given external evi- 


dence of a deep community of interest. I am sure it is not the 
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wish of the Council, and I believe it is not the wish of the As- 
sociation, to sever these relations even though circumstances 
force a readjustment of the external set-up. The Council, plan- 
ning to carry forward its own program, earnestly solicits the con- 
tinuance of that friendly cooperation with the Association it has 
enjoyed ever since the Council brought the Association into be- 
ing. Dr. Kelly will now serve the Association on full time. 

Three friendly organizations have been operating within the 
same general field. The Association, with its broad interest in 
the whole program of liberal education, has made an inclusive 
approach to the problems of the colleges, the organization, the 
processes and the results. The Movement on the other hand, also 
with an interest in the whole field, has put its first emphasis 
upon the promotion and publicity of Christian educational in- 
terests and the conduct of regional conferences among church 
related colleges. 

The Council has repeatedly stated its aims and purposes and 
now reaffirms them as follows: 

‘‘1. To awaken the entire public to the conviction that religion 
is essential to a complete education, and that education is neces- 
sary to the achievement of the Christian program. 

‘*2. To promote the cause of Christian education in institu- 
tions of learning, including the religious development of stu- 
dents in tax-supported institutions. 

“*3. To strengthen the Christian college, to promote religious 
instruction therein, and to emphasize the permanent necessity 
of higher education under distinctly Christian auspices.’’ 
(Minutes August 23, 1916.) 

The Council also now reaffirms the following statement of its 
relationship to cooperating Boards and colleges: 

‘“While the Council of Church Boards clearly recognizes and 
hereby reaffirms that it has no right or power to interfere with 
the internal management of colleges, or to determine for its con- 
stituent bodies any question concerning the continuance or rat- 
ing of particular colleges or any change of relationship between 
or among existing colleges, yet there is a definite purpose of this 
Council, being a voluntary association of the official agencies of 
cooperating churches, so to study the whole field, developing the 
facts and presenting them to the Boards, and so to promote the 
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spirit of Christian comity that the result will be the greater 
efficiency of the colleges and effective cooperation among the 
constituent churches in the field of Christian education instead 
of apparent and sometimes real and wasteful competition.’’ 
(Minutes August 23, 1916.) 

In the light of the situation outlined above the Council an- 
nounces its purpose to go forward in its service to the cause of 
Christian higher education through its University Committee in 
the student field and through its College Committee and the 
Commission on Church-related Colleges in the college field. It 
will continue to maintain and develop the mutual counsel and 
inter-helpfulness among the Church Boards of Education to the 
end that it may be all that its name implies. The Council also 
earnestly desires to continue the closest cooperation with the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. In these days it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the stability of American cilivization de- 
pends upon the quality of character in its leadership. To help in 
developing that higher type of Christian character in a thor- 
oughly educated and trained leadership is the task of the Coun- 
eil of Church Boards of Education to which it addresses itself. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR 1934 


At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council 
it was decided to combine the April and June issues of CuHrIs- 
TIAN EpucaTION of 1934 into one issue and that this publication 
constitute the third Handbook of Christian Education. It is 
hoped this issue of Curistian EpucATION may appear during 
the month of June. 

As for previous issues, the preparation of this Handbook is 
in the hands of Robert L. Kelly and Ruth E. Anderson. The 
new Handbook in some features will be more inclusive than the 
previous issues and is certain to have a wide appeal. It is in 
order to place orders for extra copies now. Handbook of Chris- 
tian Education for 1934, cloth bound, $2.00, paper $1.25. Hand- 
book (paper covers) with subscription to CurisTIAN EDUCATION, 
$2.00. Address the Council of Church Boards of Education, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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RE-THINKING CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ADDRESS OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


W. R. KEDZIE 


A member of the graduating class in a Christian college, who 
was invited to speak at the alumni luncheon on behalf of his 
classmates, declared in substance, ‘‘We came here with certain 
religious convictions—you have taken them all away and you 
have put nothing in their place.’’ I shall not attempt to say 
whether his criticism of his Alma Mater was justified or not— 
the fault may as well have been his own— but I do call atten- 
tion to his last statement, ‘‘You have put nothing in its place.”’ 
Is there anyone who will deny the charge that failure at this 
point has been altogether too common among our so-called Chris- 
tian colleges? 

The college questions the philosophy of youth, and this is 
as it should be, for such questioning is part of education. On 
the other hand the college cannot continue simply to ask ques- 
tions without attempting to answer them. The sensational de- 
claration of the president at the last convocation of Chicago 
University is significant, ‘‘We do not know where we are going 
or why; and we have almost given up the attempt to find out.’’ 
We have our significant courses in orientation, but few courses 
in synthesis. Should not the Christian colleges be projecting 
experiments in the summing up of the results of the four years 
of college work into self-expressed and adequate. philosophies 
of life under the guidance of the most sympathetic leadership 
the faculty can give? Two of the colleges of my personal ac- 
quaintance are just now engaged in such experimentation, plan- 
ning to enlist the best leadership of the entire faculty in bring- 
ing to definite expression a synthesis of the college experience. A 
Christian college certainly ought to know where it is going. One 
of my colleagues, a recognized leader in this field, declared 
emphatically in my office, ‘‘The mission of the Christian college 
is to give an education that is distinctly and emphatically 
Christian.’’ He does not say how it is to be accomplished, and 
when I am asked by members of college faculties for practical 
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suggestions I confess my own limitations and re-emphasize Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly’s significant statement a year or so ago, that 
religion might be taught in the college community ‘‘all day 
long.’’ 

It might be well to ask as to what the church really does ex- 
pect of the Christian college. Certainly it does not expect a 
denominational nor a sectarian emphasis—but the inculeation of 
an. intelligent grasp of the most modern concepts of the Chris- 
tian religion in an atmosphere of high scholarship as well as of 
toleration and sympathy. Academic freedom is essential to our 
scheme of education, but I deny the right of any faculty mem- 
ber in a Christian college to the expression of a cynical attitude 
toward religious convictions. Even academic freedom must allow 
for certain elemental restrictions. That faculty member who 
publicly declared, referring to the beautiful chapel building on 
the college campus, that he hoped he would never have to go 
“into that d building’’ is so lacking in the essentials re- 
quired of a good teacher that his right to continue his cynical 
attitude in the midst of a Christian community may be ques- 
tioned. 

A prominent university pastor recently declared in my pres- 
ence that to his personal knowledge a more vital religious pro- 
gram was being developed in connection with the state university 
where he labored than in the denominational college attended by 
his son. This may not be true of all denominational colleges— 
is not, as I know—and may not be true of all state universities, 
but as the statement stands it is a challenge the Christian church 
must consider as it reviews its educational program. One of our 
denominational executives writes me, ‘‘I do not see how a denom- 
inational college as such can justify its existence unless it can 
offer something more in the way of direct Christian training than 
is possible in the public institutions under present conditions.”’ 
I believe this to be true. It is my conviction that, generally 
speaking, unless the Christian college can substantiate its claim 
to a unique mission in the development of Christian character, it 
must ultimately surrender its place of leadership. 

That much discussed report, Re-Thinking Missions, emphasizes 
the predominant place education holds in the foreign missionary 
program of the Christian church. Half of all the investment and 
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half of all the personnel engaged in missions is occupied with 
education. When one considers the magnitude of the under- 
taking of the churches in Christian higher education within this 
country and adds to it the total of that vast investment in and 
commitment to Christian education in missionary lands, it be- 
comes obvious that education is the major enterprise of the 
Christian church. Another laymen’s appraisal might well be 
made to evaluate the service Christian education has rendered in 
the development of our own national ideals. This Re-Thinking 
Missions names the three task of education—‘It must inform; 
it must prepare for the business of living; it must find the 
springs of personality and release them.’’ In this country edu- 
cation has been largely satisfied to count its work well done with 
the first two of these tasks, but on the mission field it has never 
forgotten the third. It is my conviction that no educational pro- 
gram, at home or abroad, is adequate to the demands if it neg- 
lects any one of these tasks. 

First, it must inform. Knowing the facts is a primary ob- 
jective of education, but this is not all of education, and I will 
confess that most of the facts I learned in college are now for- 
gotten. One of the most interesting men I ever knew went by 
the name of ‘‘Railroad Jack.’’ This name he earned by his habit 
of riding the trains without asking permission of the railroads. 
I have seen him standing on a soap box on the street corner in 
various cities, answering all the questions an interested crowd 
proposed. He had a sort of dictophonic mind which made it 
possible for him to answer any question in human history that 
is recorded in books. Even university history teachers could not 
catch him on historical facts. But he could not express his in- 
formation well, and had no sense of social obligation. Not by 
the wildest stretch of imagination could he be called an educated 
man. Just knowing the facts does not constitute one an edu- 
cated person. But knowing where and how to find the facts, how 
to appraise and relate the facts, how to apply and use the facts— 
these mark one an educated person. 

. The second task of education is to prepare for the business of 
living. This is more than to prepare one to get a job. An edu- 
cation to be adequate must fit a person into all five fields of so- 
cial living, as enumerated by President Wilkins in his book Col- 
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lege and Society—home life, the field of earning, leisure, citizen- 
ship, and religion and philosophy. 

Every race has its ideals of education. There is something to 
be said for that ideal set forth in 1744 by the representatives of 
the Six Nations in connection with a treaty made with Virginia. 
As an evidence of good will the Virginians offered to educate 
without expense a dozen of the Indian youths. The Indians re- 
ceived the offer and went into solemn council around the camp- 
fire, and then sent their reply, ‘‘We are not inclined to send 
any of our young braves to be educated at Williamsburg, for 
those who have been there have come back to us less competent 
than when we sent them. They could not endure cold and 
hunger, nor find their way in the forests, nor supply themselves 
with food on a long march. If the gentlemen of Virginia will 
send us a dozen of their sons we will train them in our ways— 
and make men of them.”’ 

Education ‘‘must find the springs of personality and release 
them.’’ Christian higher education puts its emphasis where the 
Christian religion has always placed it—on personal values. A 
prominent educator appraising the values of an outstanding edu- 
cational experiment being developed in one of our great univer- 
sities declared, ‘‘It would be possible for an individual to gradu- 
ate from this splendid new program with honors and still be 
broken down in health, personally disagreeable, vocationally a 
misfit, unfitted for home life, morally a menace to society, 
politically a grafter, and emotionally so unhappy as to be on the 
verge of suicide.’’ This might be true in any of our colleges, but 
for any educational program to leave its graduates so distraught, 
unsocial and lacking in compelling motives is an indictment of 
its-method. 

A metropolitan paper commented editorially upon a college 
tragedy as follows: ‘‘It is true, of course, that man does not 
live by bread alone. Perhaps the better part of life is of the 
spirit. And if college does not satisfy that spirit, and replenish 
courage in the soul of youth, then it should take stock of itself. 
Perhaps colleges need to call back the preachers. Perhaps they 
are best qualified to give meaning to learning.’’ Those educa- 
tional institutions which leave religion out of their programs en- 
tirely are really sectarian. Church-related colleges are broad 
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enough to take account of all life’s interests, including that 
greatest of all human interests, religion. Education without 
religion is not only incomplete, it is inadequate. 

In his address on the occasion of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Harold C. Jaquith at Illinois College recently, President 
Robert M. Hutchins, of Chicago University, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the values in the liberal arts college in the fol- 
lowing significant words: 


The third thing about which I am sure in college education 
is that the learning must not be confined to the library and 
the classroom. The high school and the university can only 
to a limited degree offer to their students the social and 
spiritual stimulation which can be the characteristic con- 
tribution of the college. . . . I believe, as I have indicated, 
that... the social and spiritual attitude of the faculty, 
the pervasive essence of the place—these are matters of 
tremendous consequence in a liberal education. And in 
establishing them large size is a handicap rather than an 
advantage. The small college is ideally calculated to develop 
a compact intimate group of teachers and students eager 
to understand all aspects of the world we live in, and anxious 
by lives of devotion and self-sacrifice to help in the solution 
of its problems. When I was a student at Oberlin we 
freshmen used to feel that the place was too religious and 
not at all collegiate. We wanted to be rougher and tougher, 
as we heard the state universities were. We wanted better 
foot-bail teams even if it meant that the college could not 
spend as much on the art department and the music school. 
As I look back now I think that the appreciation of art and 
music that Oberlin gave, but far more the cast that Oberlin 
gave our characters and our sense of values were the most 
significant and abiding parts of our education. This in- 


fluence on character remains the unique possession of the 
college of liberal arts. 


If, as it is said, the university is interested primarily in re- 
search and the discovery of truth, then it should also be said 
that the college is interested primarily in personality and in the 
development of character. Whether in university or college, 
however, every educational program must finally meet this test— 
not of its ability to produce skilled technicians or research ex- 
perts—but as to the quality of its character product. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL 
OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Rosert L. Kevuy 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL: 


The Council has now operated for a year on the two-depart- 
ment plan and with very satisfactory results. There is great gain 
in having the functions reduced to the simplest, and at the same 
time, the most obvious and essential terms—the College Depart- 
ment and the University Department. By the reduction and sim- 
plification of its program, and at the same time, of staff salaries, 
the Council came through the year, as you have been told, with a 
very definite record of accomplishment and with a comfortable 
balance in the treasury. The details of accomplishment have been 
stated briefly by the officials of the two departments and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary is set free for the first time in his seventeen- 
year term of office, more comprehensively to view the scene as a 
whole. For this opportunity, I am very grateful. 

I wish to speak a word in behalf of the loyalty and devotion of 
the other members of the staff. The reduction of salaries, achieved 
in certain cases also on the books at least, through the reduction 
of time allotment, or in commercial terms, of hours of labor, has 
in no sense dampened either the enthusiasm and devotion of staff 
members or the actual time spent in the service of the Council. 
Really, only field work has been seriously curtailed. In all other 
respects, the Council has carried on and the general morale has 
been all that could be desired. Our staff members do not have 
their eyes glued either to the clock or to the pay check. They 
take the same attitude toward their work as the guide to the Mat- 
terhorn who said, ‘‘I am working for eternity.’’ Of course, they 
are human and have personal and domestic obligations. They are 
grateful that they have jobs and that the Council has been sym- 
pathetie and generous. 


Our CENTRAL PROBLEM 


The meetings of both the College Department and the Univer- 
sity Department are really remarkable occasions of cooperative 
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thinking, and planning. The departments have been deeply con- 
cerned to eliminate in so far as is possible, the causes of our past 
failures and to discover the real mainsprings lying embedded at 
the center of our cooperative endeavor. 

It is manifestly true that within the colleges and the univer- 
sity centers, there is among many determinants one single, central, 
dominant determinant to fruitful endeavor. 

The College Department has agreed that, broadly speaking, 
that determinant is the personnel of the faculty ; to be more spe- 
cific, the interest, personal commitment and loyalty of the mem- 
bers of the faculty to the Christian cause and to one another. 
Without this no college or university center can properly be 
ealled Christian. With it, if the men and women are strong re- 
sourceful personalities, with penetrating minds, high standards 
of scholarship, effective in teaching and leadership, they cannot 
fail to be fishers of men. It makes no difference what subject a 
man teaches, if it fits into the scheme of things in the college, let 
him teach it with erudition and with precision. What matters is 
the fundamental motivation of his teaching and his life. 

Acting upon this conviction, the College Department author- 
ized an investigation of the terms in which faculty members are 
selected in our colleges. A partial, but factual picture of the 
situation has been published. If this picture is chucked into the 
waste-basket, nothing constructive will come of it. If the Coun- 
cil unitedly would commit itself to a persistent advocacy of a 
definite theory and practice of education which puts Christian 
experience at the center of the process, we would then be build- 
ing our house upon a rock. 

The University Department has surveyed both the religious 
agencies and the influences at tax-supported institutions and 
has attempted to forecast an adequate program of religious ac- 
tivities in such institutions, with special reference to actual ef- 
fectiveness. 

It is interesting that coterminously with this pronounced de- 
velopment of thought and conviction on the part of both our 
departments, the Committee on Spiritual Emphasis of the Na- 
tional Council of the Student Young Men’s Christian Association 
is stressing the need for and the place of a new spiritual em- 


phasis in the work of the Student ‘‘Y.’’ Nothing can be more 
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important than the conviction thus simultaneously receiving ex- 
pression from these three groups, that first of all, men and 
women need to be vitally related to God as the source of all 
spiritual strength and social justice. 


INCREASING NEIGHBORLINESS 


Both departments of the Council are deeply concerned to 
maintain the finest interplay of reciprocal feeling between them- 
selves and the churches. Neither the colleges nor the university 
centers desire to live on islands of isolation. The University De- 
partment is revitalizing its relationships with its ‘‘Guest Stu- 
dents’’ and with its neighbors of the churches within and with- 
out the campus gates. But it goes further. Its watchword is not 
only interdenominational and intergroup cooperation, but it goes 
also into inter-intellectual and inter-social relationships. Special 
investigations have been made at the request of the College De- 
partment as to successful methods by which college-conscious 
churches and church-conscious colleges may be the rule rather 
than the exception. These pictures have been exposed to your 
view. Perhaps the successes of the Brethren and the Methodists, 
South are not universally applicable, but they are highly stimu- 
lating. 

NatTIONAL RECOVERY 

In the latter part of June it was made clear that all govern- 
ment agencies, including tax-supported schools of all types, 
would be exempt from the NRA codes of fair competition. In 
the words of Dr. Charles R. Mann, 


Efforts by individuals to secure a similar official ruling 
with regard to institutions under private control made little 
progress. Therefore an emergency committee was quickly 
organized under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education to push the question further. Its members are: 
Cloyd H. Marvin, President, George Washington University, 
Chairman; Rev. George Johnson, Secretary, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; Robert L. Kelly, Executive Sec- 
retary, Association of American Colleges; Joseph H. 
Saunders, Chairman of Board of Trustees, National Educa- 
tion Association. 


At the first conference held in Washington between representa- 
tives of this Committee and the NRA, it became evident that gov- 
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ernment authorities considered all schools not public as private. 
This is by no means strange for many independent institutions 
refer to themselves as private. The NRA authorities had popular 
and even professional nomenclature well fixed in their minds. 
The discussion in the conference eventuated in a request from 
the NRA for a classification of educational institutions. In re- 
sponse to this request, the Emergency Committee submitted the 
following: 


1. Publicly administered and publicly supported institu- 
tions—non-profit making. 

2. Privately administered and publicly supported institu- 
tions—non-profit making. 

3. Privately administered and privately supported institu- 
tions—profit making. 


After several weeks of intensive work, the Committee secured 
from the NRA, the now well-known ruling: 


That schools, colleges, universities, churches, hospitals, 
and charitable institutions supported by public subscrip- 
tions, not operated for profit, except so far as they may be 
engaged in the operation of trade or industry, need not come 
under the provisions of the National Recovery Act. 


Especial credit should be given to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, President Marvin, who remained in Washington during 
the entire summer, acting for the Committee with whom he kept 
in close touch by conference or by letter and by wire. 

The service of the Committee and the ruling of the NRA on 
the subject were all the more significant in view of the fact that 
many educational leaders, through the press and in other ways, 
vigorously advocated the inclusion of education within the code 
provisions. 

In the phrase ‘‘charitable institutions supported by public 
subscriptions’’ the NRA seemed to grant the contention of the 
Joint Committee that the term ‘‘publicly supported”’ is not to be 
confined to tax-supported institutions. However, the Legal Di- 
vision of the Public Works Administration denied the claim 
of the Joint Committee which was also defended by the United 
States Office of Education, that institutions of higher education 
non-publicly controlled are public in the sense that the govern- 
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ment is using that word, and the same denial was made by the 
Hederal Emergency Relief Administration. The Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of the Public Works Administration announced : ‘‘Denomi- 
national institutions, however worthy, however large their educa- 
tional contribution, do not serve the interests of the general pub- 
lic. This gives us no choice but to hold that such institutions are 
ineligible for relief.’’? The President of the United States, while 
granting an audience for the presentation of a claim for the 
authorization of loans to colleges to assist students in paying 
tuition provided those students are not able otherwise to attend 
college, declined to overrule the decision of the Public Works 
Administration and the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. 

The discrimination, it should be said, between tax-supported 
and independent and church-related colleges is not as far-reach- 
ing as it might appear, since in the administration of federal 
emergency relief, it is required only that funds be handled 
through ‘‘public,’’ that is, tax-supported institutions and agen- 
cies. This allows for the use of the facilities of public institu- 
tions, privately controlled, and in numerous states, a generous 
attitude has been taken toward such institutions. This is par- 
ticularly true with the adult educational program, the post-high 
school educational program and the research program. 

The tax-supported institutions have not made extensive use of 
the PWA funds because most of them find it impossible and 
inadvisable to obligate themselves for the 70 per cent repayment. 
A very considerable number have availed themselves of the fund 
to build dormitories, stadiums, and other projects, believed to be 
self-liquidating. On the other hand, many colleges, whatever 
the type, are unwilling to yield to the temptation to increase 
their debts. 

It is believed by many that institutions which are caught in 
the depression and are unable to extricate themselves because of 
the breakdown of credit, have a good case to request relief, if 
they wish to do so, on the credit basis. Their case appears to 
be particularly strong because they are non-profit making insti- 
tutions and propose to take young men and women out of the 
unemployed class. Many college authorities are urging that the 
Federal Government be asked to grant long-time loans at low 
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rates of interest to institutions which may, after careful scrutiny, 
be approved. The suggestion is also made that in so far as loans 
for tuition are concerned, it might be possible to devise a plan 
of direct loans to designated students in colleges interested to re- 
quest such loans. 

In his latest report, issued this year (1934), President Nicholas 
Murray Butler has asserted, 


There is and can be, no private university or private col- 
lege in the United States, unless, perchance, some state or 
the District of Columbia be sufficiently loose in its legisla- 
tion to permit an individual or a corporation to seize upon 
either name and use it for private profit. Every genuine 
college and university in the United States is a public insti- 
tution and is grounded upon the law of the state in which 
it exists. The only real distinction between these institu- 
tions grows out of their differing methods of financial sup- 
port and control. They are either tax-supported or non-tax- 
supported colleges and universities. In either case, they are 
public institutions. The mere notion that any one could 
establish and maintain a private university would not occur 
to a person with any sense of humor. 


A question raised by our present situation is: Shall new legis- 
lation be attempted to overcome the present disposition of cer- 
tain federal authorities to discriminate, in certain areas of opera- 
tion, against privately controlled, publicly supported, non-profit 
making imstitutions of higher learning ?* 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PERSEVERANCE 


There has been distinct advance in the ‘‘Campaign of Per- 
severance.’’ Our office has collected significant data as to the 
distribution of college alumni in leading American cities, avail- 
able for many purposes and all users, and is collecting data for 
smaller cities. This information is being placed in the hands of 
some thousands of trust companies throughout the country and 


has been sent also to charitable foundations and to some commer- 
cial agencies. 


* Since this question was raised, the FERA, under the direction of Harry 
L. Hopkins, has made its ruling providing for compensation to students work- 
ing on part time that they may attend college. Identical bills—S 2753 and 
HR 7977—providing for the refinancing of accumulated financial obligations 
of the colleges have been introduced in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and public hearings have been given Association officers and col- 
lege representatives by appropriate committees.—Editor. 
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Scores of inquiries are being received from trust companies 
for detailed information as to methods of procedure. In re- 
sponse, the joint office is not only supplying information but is 
notifying the colleges in the several states of the neighboring 
trust companies which have expressed interest in making con- 
tacts with educational institutions. 

One great trust company, located in New York City and 
responsible for the management of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in trust with it, has already established a Department of 
Philanthropic Information to assist its clients and people of 
wealth in the making of gifts and bequests to philanthropic 
causes. This department, which is in touch with the joint office 
of the CCBE-AAC, has a specially organized survey service and 
has already completed more than a score of important surveys. 
They are collecting pertinent data concerning colleges within the 
fields of Small Loans, Legal Aid, Awards of Honor and Merit, 
Cumulative Funds, Foundations, Community Trusts and Stu- 
dent Aid. In response to the request of an attorney who has an 
interested client, they are just now making a survey of the or- 
ganization of the church set-up, from a legal point of view, of one 
of the fellowships represented in the Council. They gave expert 
advice to a semi-commercial agency in the latter’s foundation 
of a plan for financing colleges following a number of the prin- 
ciples of the very successful Christmas fund. 

It is not so much benevolent agencies, however, that seek the 
aid of such an organization as this. It is generous and careful 
givers who seek this aid. One of these givers recently said, 
‘‘Viewing the matter in retrospect, I can testify that it is nearly 
always easier to make one million dollars honestly than to dis- 
pose of it wisely.’’ 

This Department of Philanthropy takes its mission seriously— 
incidentally, the leading spirits in the management are college 
men. They say frankly that they will use their influence, diplo- 
matically to be sure—and acting under the advice of leaders in 
the various fields of philanthropy—in deflecting gifts from 
causes already over-capitalized or situated so that the gifts would 
constitute a waste of money, to philanthropic agencies with better 
or more urgent claims to assistance. 

It is believed by the writer that the Department of Philan- 
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thropic Information will serve as a stimulus and model to other 
trust companies highly equipped not only to handle such funds, 
but to advise prospective and real donors, as well as colleges and 
other institutions and agencies as to safe and wise investments. 

There is a deeper meaning in all this than the possible securing 
of funds, vital as that is. More important, is the keeping of the 
currents of benevolence sensitively fluid. If our total educa- 
tional program drifts or is driven into some form of state social- 
ism, a calamity of the first order will be the result. It is the 
glory of American education that it is not everywhere and al- 
ways answerable to the state and subject to its dictation. 

By insisting that church-related and independent institutions 
are publicly supported and are rendering service to the public, 
even though privately controlled, we are thereby rendering an 
important public service. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONFERENCES 


For several years the Council has been operating under a con- 
vention between the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the International Council of Religious Education and 
itself in terms of which the Federal Council confines its educa- . 
tional procedure to the personnel of its own staff, the Inter- 
national Council operates within the parishes of the churches, 
and the Council of Church Boards of Education in the institu- 
tions related thereto, or in which the churches have official repre- 
sentatives. 

It is now agreed among the executives of these three Councils 
that this definite demarcation of spheres of influences has some 
features which are detrimental to the most effective accomplish- 
ment of our mutual purposes. Overlapping of function at cer- 
tain points is neither necessarily wasteful nor provocative of 
conflict. On the other hand, such overlapping of interest may 
lead to most helpful forms of cooperation. It has been agreed 
by the executives of these organizations, that with the approval 
of the respective Councils, one or more experimental state-wide 
or other regional conferences be held in the near future, where 
representatives of these and of other organizations with similar 
interests, may meet to canvass projects and programs. It is cer- 


tain, in the judgment of the executives, that this suggestion has 
possibilities of far-reaching significance. 
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Insofar as this Council is concerned, this would involve par- 
ticipation within the chosen area, of representatives of the col- 
leges and the university centers. It is also suggested that state 
councils that now exist, or state councils to be projected, may 
well consider the possibility of widening their objectives to in- 
clude all kindred organizations which may be disposed to co- 
operate. By this means, there may be a united approach by 
Protestant forces within a designated area to their total task. 
The matter of the auspices under which a conference is to be held 
would thus become of secondary consideration and more united 
and uniform programs of interdependent chureh forces would 
emerge. 

Some of the most vital conferences that have been held during 
the year in which your Executive Secretary has participated 
have been made up of small groups of presidents, deans, trea- 
surers, and others, brought together on a state-wide basis for the 
intimate consideration of local problems. It is certain that how- 
ever inclusive the proposed experimental conferences may be- 
come, the consideration of such intimate relations must be safe 
guarded. 


COLLEGE F‘EDERATIONS 


The problem of the unfortunate distribution of colleges is be- 
coming more acute. In certain areas there are too many colleges 
while in certain others there are too few. The Boards and 
Council have a responsibility and an opportunity within this 
area. 

The favorite prescription to cure these cases of congestion is 
so many spoonsful of mergers or federations. The patients are 
usually obstreperous, sometimes delirious. The disease has 
several well defined stages. The necessity of the merger is 
usually pointed out in a survey. Generally the matter stops 
there. If the president becomes interested and is willing to 
place himself in jeopardy of his position, if need be, he does 
something about it. He may take it to his trustees or he may 
take it to the newspapers. It is as easy now to get an article in 
the newspapers on a proposed merger as it was a year ago on 
technocracy. Then the president hears from the loyal friends 
of the institution—the alumni, the faculty, the students, the 
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chureh, the constituency, the former donors, the guarantors, the 
grocer, the real estate agent, the entire community—all this on 
the assumption that the proposition involves sentimental or 
vested interests, as it usually does. 

The first trouble with mergers is that frequently they do not 
merge. Another is that they sometimes merge too much. Pre- 
posterous claims are sometimes made as to their benefits. ‘Each 
institution will save a million dollars’’—of money which neither 
institution has—easy savings. 

It should be observed, however, that no definition of a merger 
has as yet been made nor of a college federation or other group- 
ing. Perhaps this is because each case of coordination has fea- 
tures differing from every other case. From our experience up 
to the present time it would appear that for the most part the 
integrity of the original institutions should in some form be per- 
petuated, although it is necessary at times frankly to face the 
necessity of extinction of certain institutions. 

The most successful instance of the reorganization of colleges 
America has witnessed was in the matter of the medical colleges 
following the publicity given to the Flexner survey. The public 
was aroused because every household is interested in the health 
of its members. The legislative bodies did the rest. Today the 
most successful and numerous eases of institutional consolidation 
are with the tax-supported institutions. Even after wild propa- 
ganda is duly discounted there are a good many cases of such 
consolidations or federations. In these cases the legislatures 
have power. 

The objection to a consolidation of colleges representing dif- 
ferent denominations may be made on the ground that the eol- 
leges combined cannot do as much for their respective churches 
as under separate organizations. While the doubt exists and 
must be faced, the experience in the Canadian group of colleges 
indicates a very satisfactory degree of success. 

The corporate colleges of St. Louis University offer an excel- 
lent illustration of an eminently successful combination. In 
this group are four four-year colleges and three junior colleges 
representing seven different teaching orders which have come to- 
gether upon a cooperative basis. These colleges are situated 
within a distance of from three to twenty-five miles of St. Louis 
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University. No serious difficulties in administration are re- 
ported. There is a considerable degree of administrative super- 
vision and of the interchange of teachers. The financial affairs 
of these institutions are in no way interfered with by the Uni- 
versity which in all its dealings strives to maintain and to 
strengthen the loyalty to each institution of its constituency, 
alumni, donors and other friends. In the organization of this 
group of corporate colleges, St. Louis University took the initia- 
tive and the actual work of coordination was carried out by a 
very competent committee. 

Other notable examples may be set forth as guides to those 
interested in the solution of these problems. 

1. The Claremont College Plan is successful. Here, however, 
one college had acquired distinct power and prestige and new 
colleges without initial alumni, traditions or vested interests 
were brought into the system. The new grouping was stimu- 
lated by generous gifts of money. The integrity of each institu- 
tion was guaranteed. It remains to be seen what success attends 
the effort to include LaVerne College within the group. In that 
case the situation is much more complicated, but the broad and 
generous conception of the Claremont College Plan and the short 
distance of the LaVerne campus from the Claremont Colleges’ 
campus are favorable factors. 

2. Atlanta University. This federation was made possible 
through the generous assistance of a great foundation that has 
contributed relatively large sums of money toward the enter- 
prise, which also preserves the integrity of each institution. 

3. The Hendrix and Millsaps combinations are typical of 
what is more likely to oceur. The significant fact in each of 
these cases and in others of a similar character within the same 
group is that a small committee has been given plenary power to 
affect the combinations. By this means the negotiations are 
lifted out of the level of entirely voluntary coordination. This 
seems to carry its suggestion to the Boards and the Council. 

The Boards do not have power to effect these combinations but 
they have influence. If they are able to carry on effective educa- 
tional work they can do much to prepare the way for a more 
reasonable and rational educational program. The various 
factors of the constituency need to be influenced and persuaded. 
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A campaign of the proper type of education suited especially to 
each church constituency may in the end work wonders. Here 
the Council may serve as a fact finding agency, as a disseminator 
of knowledge of useful practice and as a counsellor. 


Tre CHuURCH-RELATED COLLEGE STANDS 


The magazines and many newspapers are quite keen these days 
to publish attacks upon the church-related college under the gen- 
eral rubric, the Rise and Fall of the Denominational College. 
Not only does the uninformed public accept these prophecies of 
doom as depicting a passing phase of American higher educa- 
tion, but not infrequently the officers and friends of the colleges 
themselves become well-nigh disheartened, and look about fran- 
tically for nostrums to cure the ailing patients. 

It would be passing strange if our colleges alone of all the 
social units of our civilization were unscathed within our pres- 
ent burning, fiery furnace. But of this type of educational in- 
stitution we may still say, come what has come and pray God 
what may come, there she stands. The astonishing thing is the 
remarkable place the church-related college has in the onward 
progress of American education. We should constantly keep in 
mind the light shades in the picture. 

Of the 199 colleges on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, 122 are colleges related to the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. Thirty-six of the 111 colleges ap- 
proved by the Middle States Association are Council-related and 
of the four approved junior colleges one is Council-related 
Sixty-eight of the 156 approved colleges of the Southern Asso- 
ciation are through their church boards affiliated with the Coun- 
cil and 14 of the 34 approved junior colleges have the same rela- 
tionship. On the approved list of the North Central Association 
are 221 colleges, universities and teachers colleges, of which 92 
are Council colleges. This is true of 9 of the 55 accredited junior 
colleges in this area. Nine Council-related colleges are found 
among the 33 colleges and universities accredited by the North- 
west Association and one of the 10 approved junior colleges is a 
Council institution. 

In the year, 1931-32, of the 200 institutions that received 


scholarships from the Presser Foundation, 150 were Council 
colleges and schools. 
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During the past four years 82 colleges and universities have 
received appropriations from the Carnegie Corporation for the 
purchase of library books and of these 59 are Council colleges. 
Of the 21 colleges in the United States which have just recently 
received music grants from the Corporation, 16 are Council col- 
leges. 

At the moment when higher education in the United States 
like all other phases of education, is passing through its greatest 
crisis, the college of liberal arts and sciences stands out most 
conspicuously in the confidence and esteem of the people. The 
colleges have not quit, or to put it another way, they are quitting 
themselves ike men. The loss in college attendance the current 
academic year is only slightly over 5 per cent, while the loss in 
some other units of higher education runs into appalling figures. 
Are we right in interpreting this to mean that our people at the 
nadir of worldly prosperity are pinning their faith to the finer 
things of life? The confidence of the people in the colleges con- 
tinues through long established traditions, which raise confident 
expectations. Believe it or not, the people believe in their col- 
leges, even with all their faults. The colleges—that is the col- 
leges which actually are able to deliver the finer things of life, 
are balance wheels in our disturbed social machinery. 

The Boards of the Council should stand not alone for their 
work because it is their work, but for their work because the 
workers, steadied by the best traditions, face the future with 
intelligence and courage born of a desire to perpetuate the spirit 
of Christ. 

It has been intimated that men are of a high order of intelli- 
gence in dealing with things, as say, in the construction of an 
automobile, but of a low order in dealing with men, as for in- 
stance, in bringing together and controlling the forces which 
give value to human society. The latter is undoubtedly far the 
more intricate task with a freer play of imponderables, but the 
success of some of our institutions and agencies demonstrates 
that it is not too difficult a task for the mind and heart of con- 
secrated men. Our challenge is to match within this religio- 
academic field, the miracles of science. Greater than science, 
however, are the scientists and greater than our institutions and 
agencies are our men and women. If we run out of men, we will 
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run out of colleges and university centers. If we put God into 
the men, they will put God into the institutions and agencies. If 
this is not done, Badger Clark told the truth: 


“Oh, God, forgive my pettish row—I see your job—While ages crawl 
your lips take laboring lines—Your eyes a sadder light—For man, the fire 
and flower and center of it all, man won’t come right.’’ 

Helaire Belloc was the optimistic interpreter of our task,—‘‘ Balliol made 
me, Balliol fed me, whatever I had she gave me again, and the best of 
Balliol loved and led me. God be with you, Balliol men.’’ 


The day of objective minimum standards is passing and the day 
of general maximum principles and ideals is dawning. Indeed 
standardization is giving way to accreditment through the evalu- 
ation by highly competent men of individual and institutional 
achievement in the light of definitely outlined objectives. The 
attainment of these purposes is the theme of this entire meeting. 
We have stood in the past not only for the good but for the 
better. We now dare to stand for the best. The greatest event 
in the educational history of a generation is this fact. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
SECRETARY FOR 1933 


RAYMOND HOTCHKISS LEACH 


Churchmen and educators have not made as much use of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address for propaganda purposes as have 
politicians, but one thing the first President said on leaving of- 
fice is especially apropos at just this time, 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are of indispensable 
worth. Let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principles. 


This fact is being appreciated increasingly by leading edu- 
eators who are acknowledging that the most important ends 
of education are character development and the religious life of 
students and not merely the imparting of information. More- 
over, state college and university presidents are asking for aid 
in meeting the problem and it would appear the time has come 
when the paramount duty of the American church is to bury its 
sectarian differences and unite in an effort to create a public 
sentiment which will put the religious element in its rightful 
place in our public education. 

The church must needs awaken to a great new sense of its 
responsibility for the care of its young people at state educa- 
tional institutions. A scientific study of the problems involved 
should be made and help should be given the university author- 
ities in their solution. There are few state institution executives 
who would not welcome such a movement if it would carry with 
it the public opinion which he, as an officer of the state, cannot 
ignore. 

The state colleges and universities must not be made a field of 
competition and careful attention must be directed to several 
important considerations: 

1. The welfare of the student—the conservation and develop- 
ment of his religious life must be the true objective and not the 
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interests of the denomination or the Christian Associations. The 
aim must be the building of men rather than institutions. 

2. The cooperation of the universities in all plans for further- 
ing the religious life of students should be secured. All religious 
organizations should seek the endorsement of the educational 
authorities before initiating any new movement. 

3. The universities are growing more rapidly than organized 
religion about them. A study of growth of enrolment in state 
universities reveals the startling fact that: 


Per cent 
University of Alabama in 102 years increased «cece 7,507 
University of California (Berkeley) in 63 years increased .. 32,850 
University of Colorado in 55 years has imecreased occ 4,304 
University of Delaware in 95 years has increased... 1,600 
University of Idaho in 40 years has increased 
University of Illinois in 64 years has increased occ 16,620 


If it requires a faculty of several hundred to care for 4,000 or 
5,000 students scholastically, there is little danger of overdoing 
the religious factor with a half dozen university pastors. 

4. This work is in the experimental stage. Methods which will 
work will be evolved not out of the heads of theorists, but as the 
result of earnest inquiry and honest experiment. The immediate 
need is national recognition on the part of the denominations 
and an effort made to furnish adequate equipment and support. 


Reuigious AGENCIES AND INFLUENCES AT State TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


From every point of view, it is of supreme importance that de- 
nominational agencies, both national and local, should come to 
realize the need of giving attention to the challenge of this type 
of institution. 

Religrous agencies may be considered as those organizations 
both denominational and interdenominational which endeavor 
to meet the moral, spiritual, and social needs of students con- 
ducive to higher thinking and better living. 

Relagious influences are those forces which serve to maintain 
high moral and Christian standards—chapel services, interest of 
ministers, congregations, faculty members—in fact whatever 


tends to develop a deeper appreciation of fundamental values and 
eternal verities. 
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It is interesting to find so many state teachers colleges having 
a chapel service—more significant still, the very daring of mak- 
ing attendance at the service required and in some cases unex- 
cused absences being penalized by a reduction in the number 
of credits or by lowering the grade. 

General happy cooperation between local pastors and faculties 
of state teachers colleges is both gratifying and encouraging. 

The desire to include more courses in the field of religion is 
shown by the fact that 33 teachers colleges in 11 states during the 
decade 1923-1933 increased their offerings in credit courses in 
the field of religion from 139 semester hours to 225 semester 
hours. 

Of the student religious organizations in state teachers col- 
leges we find the Young Women’s Christian Associations having 
98 in 29 states, Young Men’s Christian Associations 75 in 25 
states and Catholic Clubs 29 in 14 states. The Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Christian Science, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist and 
Presbyterian denominations and Student Volunteers and W. C. 
T. U. sponsor student organizations. 

The church should encourage in every possible way the officials 
of state teachers colleges in the interest they are increasingly 
manifesting in the spiritual values beg brought to bear upon 
the lives of the young people in their care. All too long in the 
past has religion been considered as belonging to one area of life 
and education to another. 


OBJECTIVE OF A COLLEGE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


There is a general feeling that the breakdown which has 
brought our civilization to the verge of ruin is due to a lack of 
motive rather than of motor force. This being true, the prime 
objective of a religious program should be to seek to develop an 
appreciation of the nature and process of religion in the light 
of conditions affecting life today, thus enabling students to make 
such adjustments as will vitalize religion and make it real for 
them. An attempt should be made to create a right attitude to 
carry into the industries and professions. Special attention 
should be given such students as anticipate lay leadership in the 
churches in their local communities, as well as those who plan to 
enter social service or religious vocations. 
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Any successful religious program must of necessity influence 
the student in three ways: (1) in his individual life; (2) in his 
campus relationships; (3) in his life beyond the campus gates. 
If the objectives are right, the material and methods will adjust 
themselves. On the other hand, if the aim is merely to indoc- 
trinate, and that along dogmatic lines, the result will be un- 
fortunate in every way. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


The financial depression has impressed upon the national 
Boards of Education and local workers the imperative necessity 
of developing and cultivating local and state interest and support 
to a greater extent than is now the case if the church’s strategic 
opportunity and responsibility in our tax-supported institutions 
are to be met. 

In order that the individual centers be more adequately served, 
it might be recommended that active committees composed of 
from three to seven of the most influential and aggressive persons 
obtainable be set up in each state conference, convention or 
synod. The chief business of such a committee would be to ac- 
quaint itself thoroughly with what is or is not being done in the 
area and what could be accomplished if more adequate assistance 
were given. A distinct advantage might be gained if the chair- 
men of these several denominational state university committees 
were to meet at least once a year to discuss their common prob- 
lems. The Secretary of the University Department and as many 
of the individual Board Secretaries as could attend, might meet 
with this group for counsel, advice and to attempt a solution of 
common difficulties. Although some of the denominations have 
organizations in certain states, yet the plan has not been as gen- 
erally put into effect as its advantages merit. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Young people’s conferences have come to be an important 
factor in the religious education program of Protestant denom- 
inations and allied agencies to such an extent that the religious 
life of no less than 150,000 young people is affected annually. 
Whereas the Christian Associations were the pioneers in this en- 
terprise, especially for college students, at least as long as they 
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were considered an arm of the church, yet within the past few 
years, some of the leading denominations have begun to hold 
conferences for their own groups, partly because dissatisfied with 
the type of program and partly because of the leadership furnished 
by the Association conference promoters. This is in some ways 
regrettable, for here is one project in which rather full coopera- 
tion might be possible, since the purposes for such a great ex- 
penditure of effort and money are identical. 

The delegates attending the conferences should be the chief 
concern and instead of being bound by tradition, there should be 
a desire and readiness to blaze new trails. One such trail would 
be a closer cooperation on the part of all agencies in setting up 
student conferences. A little progress is being made along this 
line. Dr. William Lindsay Young, Chairman of the University 
Department, has for several years paid the expenses of a number 
of Presbyterian student delegates to Christian Association con- 
ferences and has also made financial contributions to Association 
conferences in certain strategic centers. 

With reference to program, less generalization and more in- 
tensive effort expended on fewer topics might be more effective 
in training young people for Christian leadership than the policy 
of piling up mountains of evidence of ‘‘the mess we are in.”’ 
College and university departments of sociology and economics 
do that—it is their business—and then we have the press! If 
the way out is putting into practice the teachings of Jesus, then 
it is the responsibility of the church and its allied agencies, 
Christian Associations included, to see that constructive solu- 
tion of the problem is given in the conference program set-up. 

Another real problem is that of the leadership supplied confer- 
ences by Association executives. If all talent furnished were of 
the type of Professor Henry Pitt Van Dusen, with his brilliant 
scholarship, his knowledge of young people, his ability to guide 
life enthusiasms into proper channels, and best of all, his in- 
spiring Christian philosophy of life, there would be no cause for 
criticism from any source. 

Dr. Harry Thomas Stock of the Congregational Education So- 
ciety has prepared a book, So This is Missions, which is well 
adapted for and widely used by conference groups. The Meth- 
odist, Lutheran, Baptist and Disciples Boards are increasingly 
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preparing material of educational value for the conference en- 
terprise. 

A really noteworthy conference was held in Boston, May 1-2, 
1933, under the auspices of the Edward W. Hazen Foundation 
and an Interdenominational Committee of Student Pastors and 
Campus Religious Workers of the New England Area. Forty- 
three workers and Association secretaries in New England col- 
lege communities were in attendance. The discussions centered 
around eight questions : 


1. What is the relative responsibility for the religious 
life of students on the part of the church and the college? 

2. To what extent do college chapel and other religious ac- 
tivities at college take the place of the church? 

3. How can we best maintain the continuity between col- 
lege life and later church life? 

4. How should the church function in pastoral relations 
with students and faculty ? 

5. What should be the relation of the faculty to the 
church? 

6. What kind of preaching is most effective for students? 

7. How may the churches function together in their ap- 
proach to religious work in the college and university ? 


8. Should the denominations organize their own groups at 
college? 


All persons and organizations, denominational and otherwise, 
interested in campus religious work owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation for the support it gives this type 
of work. It is one of the very few foundations whose chief con- 
cern is to bring spiritual influences to bear on the lives of college 
students. In a quiet, unassuming and yet effective way, a real 
contribution is being made to the religious life of more than a 
hundred American college campuses. The wise counsel and sym- 
pathetic interest of the Foundation’s Treasurer, Mr. E. A. Yar- 
row, mean much to many men and women who are giving their 
lives to religious work with students. 


Necro State COLLEGES 


In speaking of race relations, the attention of those interested 
in religious work at tax-supported institutions should be di- 
rected to the two groups of Negro state colleges—seventeen Negro 
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land grant colleges and twenty Negro state and city normal 
schools which are enrolling nearly 10,000 students, or more than 
half of all the young Negroes attending college! 

Those who have to do with these institutions have been respon- 
sible through signal sacrificial service for the development within 
little more than a generation of a group of colleges which are 
making an outstanding contribution to American education, 
despite handicaps great and varied—the lack of high schools, 
the lack of enthusiasm for Negro education on the part of those 
on whom they depended for their very being, the ever-present 
racial feeling and discrimination, limitation of educational op- 
portunity generally and restricted suffrage. 

In regard to general education for the Negro, we do not forget 
the efforts of philanthropic boards, foundations and denomina- 
tions which down through the years have given large sums for 
this purpose. From 1928 to 1933, twelve Protestant denomina- 
tions affiliated with the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
spent for Negro Education over $8,500,000, of which sum the 
Negro state colleges received nothing. 

One difficulty in approaching this problem is due to the fact 
that the Negro educational enterprise has been considered a 
missionary instead of an educational project. In the present 
set-up of most of our denominational organizations, the educa- 
tional and mission boards are distinct, and function within their 
own bounds. Since denominational educational and mission 
agencies are just now rethinking, revaluating, reappraising, and 
readjusting their objectives and programs, and in some cases, 
their structure, the present would seem to be the psychological 
time to give attention to the long-neglected group of state-sup- 
ported Negro colleges, which educate more than half of all col- 
lege-going Negro youth. 

It is not logical to suppose, nor can we bring ourselves to be- 
lieve, that the God-fearing people, both living and dead, who have 
during the last three-quarters of a century given magnificent 
sums in endowment and direct gifts for the cause of Negro 
education, have had in mind anything less than the entire group 
of young Negroes seeking an education in preparation for their 
life work. 
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Tur CHuRCH’s Fate 


Where shall we look for hope for the future of the church and 
the successful moral reconstruction of the nation, if from our 
colleges and universities do not emerge young men and women 
who have been brought face to face with the wrongs and tragedies 
of human life and have been given an opportunity to know the 
necessity and joy of doing their share in lifting the load in the 
Christ-way ? 

Is it not true that the church is unable to imbue our present- 
day youth with the fire, courage, and abandon which formerly 
characterized its constituency because the ring of certainty has 
been lost? Is it not true that until there is a return to the 
authority of Jesus Christ, there can be no preparation for enter- 
ing into a national rebuilding process with any hope of success? 

Those who are to be chiefly responsible for the reconstruction 
enterprise, socially, economically, religiously, are even now on 
college and university campuses—more than half of them en- 
rolled in tax-supported institutions. 

Are denominational leaders giving prayerful consideration to 
burying their sectarian differences and uniting in the common 
task of making available to all our youth in whatever type of 
college or university, adequate Christian preparation for the 
stupendous reconstruction task which confronts them in both 
the nation and the church? 


Outline of a 


UNIT OF BIBLE STUDY 


The attention of teachers in Departments of Bible and Religious 
Education is called to the pamphlet containing the new Outline of 
a Unit of Bible Study for Secondary Schools and a selected Bibli- 
ography. Copies are available from the Council office at 25 cents 
per copy, ten copies for $2.00. 
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THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR 1933 


To The Council of Church Boards of Education: 


It is with no small degree of pleasure that I present this my 
freshman report as Treasurer of the Council. In order that you 
may have a correct understanding of the Treasurer’s office and 
of the financial status of the Council, it is desirable that your 
attention be called to certain matters not revealed in the Audi- 
tor’s Report. 

1. Some New Procedures: Upon assuming the duties of the 
office, the following changes were effected: the financial accounts 
of the Council were completely separated from those of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges without prejudice, a new set of 
books was set up in the office and one of the office staff assigned 
the duty of keeping them, a bank more convenient to the Coun- 
cil’s office was selected, all checks were ordered to be signed by 
the Treasurer and the Executive Secretary, a form of monthly 
statements was prepared, showing the total receipts and expen- 
ditures as well as the distribution of the expenses in the depart- 
ments of Administration and Promotion, College, and University ; 
these statements were sent to the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and finally arrangements were made for an audit by a 
firm of accountants and auditors. 

2. Superviston of the Budget: Because of the uncertainty of 
income, the Executive Committee at its meeting on January 11, 
1933, authorized the Finance Committee to have close super- 
vision of the budget and to make such adjustments from time to 
time as circumstances might require. This was carefully and con- 
tinuously done during the year. 

3. Staff Service and Salary Sharing: Commendation is given 
to the whole staff for the fine spirit in which they carried on in 
face of the salary cuts. In April Dr. Kelly very kindly offered 
to give up $50 per month additional of his salary in order that 
the salary of Mr. Leach might be on the basis of $1,800. Dr. 
Kelly’s salary had been reduced to $2,500. 

In December, when our balance could be ascertained with some 
degree of finality, the Finance Committee agreed, upon recom- 
mendation of the Treasurer, that those who served and sacri- 
ficed should share in part of the expected balance. Accordingly, 
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$1,193.30 were added to the salaries of our five workers for the 
year 1933, making their salaries as hereinafter noted. Letters 
expressing their deep appreciation have been received. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the Federal 
Council of Churches for several months drew upon the Emer- 
gency Unemployment Fund entrusted to them for the payment 
of three-fourths of the wages of one worker; the remaining 
fourth was shared by the Council and Association of American 
Colleges. Thereby the Council received a contribution in service 
equivalent to $72.00. 

4. Statement of Financial Status: Exhibits from the Audi- 
tor’s Report are submitted herewith. The following facts 
should be noted: CHRISTIAN EpucAtTIon which we thought would 
be a liability was an asset to the extent of more than four hun- 
dred dollars even though income therefrom was almost $1,000 
less; the grants from the constituent Boards fell off more than 
$3,000; salaries were reduced more than three thousand dollars, 
which is about 30 per cent; keeping the books in the office ap- 
pears to have saved us about $300; the net worth of the Council 
has been increased $420.74, even though the auditor made a 10 
per cent reduction in the valuation of our furniture and fixtures. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION AS AUDITED JANUARY 1- 
DECEMBER 31, 1933 


EXHIBIT I. STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Balances) Bank) January a1033 esse nee ae $ 238.92 
Receipts 
CEEISTLAN HID UC ATLO Nimes eee ee eee $1,691.75 
Constituent Boards of Education. ... 9,139.11 
id Were ela Zena nh Ound 10 =e or as 200.00 
Miscellaneous Donations, Refunds, ete. 85.22 
Total Recel pte ..wiaacwsengacns tee meee Ae ee 11,116.08 
$11,355.00 
Disbursements 
CHEISTIAN EDUCATION \..:si-c:cnitncinete natu nes TEAS 
Salaries i 
Sree Ling KCCI y mee, crane ce aeeee ie ene $2,500.30 
R. H. Leach 


ten aaa ees Oe Se 2,400.00 
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we) 


Mee Board mane oe eee nee Ree 600.00 


13 AM N18, We center reer ren ee et ee eee 1,271.33 

Sau Oia oyfaet ute here’: wieen seamece Sane es 782.01 

Special iiel parc. tae eee eee 159.25 7,712.89 
PLAY Ol were nee doe oe rece enmene Moi ney ee 424.44. 
ANTAWAT EMC NS Moxey) Bela cam eearrccaete nc reasrcay pure ceftnnsnm aeeee emer eee 133.40 
Banke Dass Hees; Cb. pe aan eee en oe coer 36.71 
ARVESEND , Reber wt screen See re ee nee ar, 524.94 
Office Expense: 

IPOStaSerands SUN CriGs een netve ee nen ee ene 142.50 

Stabloneryae se eee 34.77 

Suppl Cs etree tana neme es = 174.26 

ERelephone can Cged.e) Cr ay) i Mista ese tore eee nee ae ae eres 65.38 

I OLVACO MW ALED msl Ose LC gern serena res steerer Aer are 42.35 

Mota le Disbursements mean cee. tate eer nes 10,535.69 

Balance in Bank, December 31, 3933) cectclcneescrnn $ 797.61 
Balance in Petty cash, December 31, 1933 21.70 


$ 819.31 


EXHIBIT II. CASH RECEIVED FROM CONSTITUENT BOARDS 


Churchsoftsther Brethren: wt canst eee eee $ 100.00 
Church of the United Brethren ........ . 100.00 
Congregational Education Society... 2 800.00 
Misciples FOL CCHS eee sire teesarhie. taaene tert uien hee ae 75.00+ 
UB pe traveqel EVEL (Cd MGB) WW eo py eicone acacenrcteer even sectarian enn eer by 100.00 
Mennonites OtmNorth Am erica sneak eens ee eet 25.00 
Methodist) Episcopal Char chain secs ese san cee ect ee ets 2,600.00 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 00. 500.00 
Methodist Protestamt) Chinrchy vices cceesnet never encom 25.00 
Nortiherns Baptist «Convention rnrram ences tere teem 854.16 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of AMETiC@a occ 150.00 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 0.00.0. 500.00 
Preelonyeeiatennl (Olremeln shah ns Who Sh Pky sears oaeroenneennenice 2,124.95 


iRSLormeds CHUNChyiMwAIMeT Ca werrenene en maieecnieanre ete 360.00 
Reformed Church in the United States ccccccccccssssssmesssssseses 100.00 
United Presbyterian Church of North America occ 500.00 
United Lutheran Church im AMe@riéa oie 225.00 


$9,139.11 


1 Check for $25.00 completing payment of 1932-33 appropriation received 
January 2, 1934. 
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EXHIBIT III. CASH DISBURSEMENTS BY DEPARTMENTS 


Administration 

Total and Promotion College University 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ........... $ 1,244.05 $1,244.05 202 ne arse 
Salaries 7,712.89 2,593.33 $2,183.94 $2,935.62 
Travel 424,44 76.65 155.32? 192.47 

Annual Moeune 133.40 133:40' 7 eee, 

Bank Fees, Tax, €b@. oi. 36.71 36:71" | ee ee 
Ren beeen hare ener 524.94 310.00 106.64 108.30 
Postage and candies oe 142.50 48.21 40.71 53.68 
Stabloneryancsenea certain 34.77 10.36 10.37 13.94 
Supplies #2. = 174.26 87.16 43.37 43.73 
Telephone and Toceacn ae 65.38 24.77 15.84 24.77 
Service, Water, CbC. vices 42.35 WOU) 9.34 13.82 
ANEMES aopctecnneeeetceameeecet ies $10,535.69 $4,583.83 $2,565.53 $3,386.33 


EXHIBIT IV. STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION— 
DECEMBER 31, 1933 


Wash5 General Wd cee ceeces cee tere estore ee eee eter $ 171.61 
Cash, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION Gaeta nttncnareenercaiccre se amen nae esree rs 447.70 
Cash, Edward W. Hazen Woundatione leh d cect Shas ns Ne a segin ees nee 200.00 


Office Furniture and Fixtures: 
Balancer anua tyes m0 33 meee enna 
Less Depreciation—10 per cent for year 


$1,596.49 
159.65 1,436.84 


Net. Worth -5.cos.c.ciuneaeeentaneea teeter ne em pee OMG 


We hereby certify that the annexed statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year beginning January 1, 1933, and ending December 31, 
1933, is correct and true, and that the statement of financial condition is 
in our opinion a true statement of the financial condition of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education as of December 31, 1933. 

(Signed) Tarr, WALKER & BAKER 
By EmiLe Z. BAKER 
Certified Public Accountant 


d. Success through Struggle: The year started with unsettled 
conditions everywhere, bank holidays, and returned checks. It 
continued with reductions in grants and salaries, difficulties in 
collections, and delayed payments on appropriations. It ended 


with all bills paid, a large return on salary reductions, and a bal- 
ance of $819.31. 


? Contributions received from colleges visited, 1933, amounting to $42.50, 
reported under Miscellaneous Income, reduce the actual expenditure by the 
Council by that amount. 
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6. Sunlight in 1934: The changes effected during and the ex- 
periences of 1933 will clear many clouds from the sky of 1934. 
The new year will mean more drastic reductions and perhaps 
changes. The income will be from $1,500 to $2,000 less than in 
1933. But with courage, sacrifice, and hope, 1934 will witness 
the continuance of all worthy organizations. 

For the privilege of serving in a great cause, I thank you. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) GouLp WICKEY 
Treasurer 


THE REPORT OF THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


The College Department has been diligent in the promotion 
of the interests committed to its care. An important meeting of 
this Department was held in the spring, and the various phases 
of work were carefully considered. 

The Department had under consideration questions relating 
to the religious life of the institutions represented, raising the 
question as to how the church colleges may be made more Chris- 
tian. The philosophy of the Christian college was considered. 
It was pointed out that the atmosphere of the Christian college 
should be distinctive. This is true when the faculty and the stu- 
dent body are cooperating in the promotion of the highest ideals 
in Christian education. Other topics considered related to finan- 
cial problems, student attendance, the academic program, the 
place of the junior college, more efficient methods of admission, 
the trend toward judging a college by its product rather than by 
its plant and endowment and the development of the highest 
personality. 

The College Department reiterates its endorsement of ‘‘Educa- 
tion Day’’ or ‘‘College Day’’ in the churches. A common Day 
of Prayer for Colleges is recommended. 

Dr. R. L. Kelly, representing the College Department of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, has made visits to many 
colleges in many states; has sent out a series of twenty-five let- 
ters to the members of the College Department; has set up and 
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promoted a splendid conference at Dallas in October and partici- 
pated in state conferences in West Virginia and North Carolina; 
has sent out reports on contacts between the colleges and the 
churches and on the qualifications of college professors with 
special reference to their attitude toward religion; has culti- 
vated relationships jointly with the American Council on Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and the NRA; has made a most profitable 
study on ‘‘Some Successful Methods of Financing Colleges,’’ 
and has had contacts with the Regional Conferences on Emer- 
gency in Education. The Chairman of the College Department 
by appointment by the College Committee, has kept in close touch 
with the Liberal Arts College Movement and has served as a 
member of the Committee of Fifteen. 

The College Department has large plans for its future work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Wiuuiam F’. Quruiian, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF CHURCH 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION, HOTEL JEF- 
FERSON, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, JANU- 
ARY 15 AND 16, 1934 


JANUARY 15, 1934 


First Session 


The Council of Church Boards of Education met in annual 
meeting at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., Monday, January 
15, 19384. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:45 P. M. 

The President, Dr. Willard Dayton Brown, requested to be 
excused from presiding due to recent illness and stated that he 
had requested the Vice-President, Dr. W. R. Kedzie, to deliver 
the opening address in his stead. 

Dr. W. R. Kedzie, Vice-President, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by President Joseph H. 
Apple, Hood College. 

Dr. Arthur H. Armstrong of the Metropolitan Church Fed- 
eration of St. Louis gave a brief address of welcome to which 
the Chairman responded. 

The Vice-President’s address on ‘‘Re-Thinking Christian 
Higher Education’’ was delivered by Dr. Kedzie. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, Treasurer, presented his annual report. 

VOTED, That the report be accepted with appreciation of 
the careful work done by the Treasurer. 

Dr. William L. Young of the Board of Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. 8S. A., Chairman of the University Depart- 
ment, presented the report of the Department in an address in 
which the Christian conception of education was emphasized and 
the challenge of relating the Gospel to the campus mind was 
presented. 

The University Secretary, Mr. Raymond H. Leach, read his 
annual report. 

The annual report of the College Department was read by Dr. 
Quillian, the Chairman. 
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The seventeenth annual report of the Executive Secretary of 
the Council, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, was read. 

The Chairman appointed the following committees : 
Budget Committee: Drs. Wickey, Brown and Bradford. 
Resolutions Committee: Drs. Quillian, Mosiman and Clippinger. 
Nominations Committee: Drs. Davidson, Covert and Alexander. 
Findings Committee: Presidents Rall, Brownell and Miss Green- 

ough. 
Adjournment followed at 10:15 P. M. 


JANUARY 16, 1934 


Second Session 
The Council reconvened at 10:00 A. M. 
Prayer was offered by President Lynch of Lebanon Valley 
College. 
Several recommendations made by the Executive Committee 
to the Council were presented. 
(1) The approval of the Minutes of the annual meeting of 


Council, 1933, as printed in the February issue of CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


Adopted. 

(2) A recommendation to meet at Louisville, Ky., in 1935. 

Approved and referred to the Executive Committee with 
power.* 

(3) A recommendation to accept the resignation of Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly as Executive Secretary, presented in a communication 
dated November 4, 1933. 


Mr. Raymond H. Leach, University Secretary, also presented 
his resignation. 


VOTED, To accept both resignations, effective July 1, 
1934, or at such earlier date as may be mutually agreed upon 
between the Secretaries involved and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council.** 

A proposal for merging the work of the College Department 
of the Council and the Liberal Arts College Movement in the 

* The Executive Committee on February 27 fixed Atlanta, Ga., as the place 
and January 16, 1935, as the date of the Annual Meeting of the Council. 


** Mr. Leach has been elected President of Trinity University, Waxahachie, 
Texas, and begins service there April 1, 1934. 
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form of ‘‘Resolutions for the Consideration of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment,’’ as drawn up by a committee informally constituted by 
the Joint Committee, referred by the Executive Committee to the 
Council, was presented for action. 

VOTED, That action upon the Resolutions be deferred 
until they had been informally considered in order that 
changes which seemed expedient could be made before they 
came up for final vote. 

During the consideration of the Resolutions the time for ad- 
journment arrived and recess was taken from 12: 25 to 2:00 P. M. 


Third Session 


The Council reconvened at 2:15 P. M. 

Prayer was offerde by Dr. William J. Davidson. 

Consideration of the Resolutions concerning the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment was resumed. 

VOTED, That Father Fox, member of the Committee of 
Fifteen of the Liberal Arts College Movement, be granted 
the courtesy of the floor. 

Consideration of the Resolutions concerning the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment was again resumed. 

At 3:00 P. M. the program scheduled for the afternoon was 
taken up. The subject appointed for discussion was ‘‘The Op- 
portunity and Responsibility of the Church Boards in the Search 
for Values.”’ 

Papers were read by President Harry M. Gage, Coe College, 
and President Silas Evans, Ripon College, both representing the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
An address was delivered by President Guy H. Snavely, Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, representing the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

General discussion followed. 

The Resolutions concerning the Council of Church Boards of 
Edueation and the Liberal Arts College Movement were again 
taken up and after the informal incorporation of certain re- 
vision in the document, it came up for consideration as a whole. 
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VOTED, That the document as informally amended be 
adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS 
WHEREAS : 


The aims of the College Department of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education and those of the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment are practically identical, and, 

There is a strong desire for a more effective agency by which 
the cause of the church-related colleges shall directly and speci- 
fically be served. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That the work of the College Department of the Council 
and the Liberal Arts College Movement be merged as herein- 
after provided in order to serve more effectively the specific 
interests of all church-related colleges. 

2. That this service be under the general direction of a com- 
mittee numbering fifteen, its members to be elected at the annual 
meeting hereinafter provided, on nomination by the following 
groups: 


Nine members (three of whom shall be college presidents) 
to be nominated by the Council from its College Depart- 
ment. 

Three members to be nominated by the group of colleges 
now eligible to membership in the Liberal Arts College 
Movement, which are not related to the constituent Boards 
of the Council. 

Three members to be nominated by the Committee of Fif- 
teen of the Liberal Arts Movement and hereafter by the 
committee provided for herein. 


In making the nominations due care should be taken to secure 
as wide a distribution as possible of representation of the sev- 
eral groups and areas. 

At the first meeting after election the members of the several 
groups should draw lots to determine who shall serve for one, 
who for two, and who for three years. 

3. The committee shall appoint from its members, a chairman, 
a vice-chairman, a recording secretary, and a treasurer, who shall 
each serve for a term of one year. 

4, The comittee shall elect for a term of not more than three 


years, a full-time or part-time paid secretary, who shall serve 
under the direction of the committee. 
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5. The committee shall arrange for an annual meeting of all 
church-related colleges interested in attending such a meeting, 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Council. 

6. The expenses of the committee shall be met as follows: 


Payment by each of the constituent Boards of the Council, 
through the office of the Council of such amount per annum 
for each of the liberal arts colleges related to said Board, 
as may be feasible and desirable. 

Payment by each of such related colleges, participating 
in this project of an annual fee of $25.00. 

Payment direct to the treasurer of the committee by such 
colleges as are not related to such Boards and which partici- 
pate in this project of an annual fee of $40.00. 


7. This action to be effective upon favorable action by both 
the Council and the Liberal Arts College Movement, in which 
case upon the organization of the committee and the election of 
the paid secretary, the Liberal Arts College Movement shall turn 
over to. such committee all books and records which may be de- 
sired, and shall commit thereto the further promotion of those 
ideals and interests which it has cherished and sought to ad- 
vance. 


VOTED, That the Executive Committee be instructed, 
when and if these Resolutions are also accepted by the 
Liberal Arts College Movement, to bring before the Coun- 
cil at its next session such revisions of the constitution as 
may be necessary to bring the same into harmony with the 
Resolutions and that the Executive Committee be authorized 
to proceed with such action as may be necessary to put 
these Resolutions into effect at such time as may in its 
judgment appear practicable. 

The Committee appointed to prepare a suitable appreciation 
of the services rendered by Dr. Kelly and Mr. Leach, through its 
Chairman, Dr. Covert, presented the resolutions appended to 
these minutes. 

The report of the Committee was adopted by a rising vote. 

Dr. Quillian, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
stated that his Committee would make no report since any neces- 
sary resolutions could be included in the report of the Findings 
Committee. 

The Chairman of the Findings Committee, President HE. EH. 
Rall, indicated that the Committee would not be able to present 
its report at this time. 
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VOTED, That the Findings Committee be instructed to 
present its report to the incoming Executive Committee. 


Dr. Wickey reported for the Budget Committee as follows: 


Report of the Budget Committee 


To the Council of Church Boards of Education: 

After careful consideration of letters from various Boards and the whole 
situation, we find that it is impossible to state with any degree of certainty 
the amount of income for the year 1934. This makes it practically impos- 
sible and undesirable to attempt a distribution of the small amount which 
might reasonably be expected. 

The Budget Committee suggests, therefore, that the whole matter of 
budget be referred to the Finance Committee with authority to make such 
adjustments as conditions may require, in accordance with the policy pur- 
sued during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) GouLp WICKEY, 
WiLLarpD D. Brown, 
J. H. BRADFORD. 


VOTED, That the report be approved and referred to the 
Finance Committee with power to make such readjustments 
in salaries and expenditures as may be necessary. 


_ VOTED, That when the Council adjourns, it do so sub- 
ject to the eall of the President. 


VOTED, That the Executive Committee be instructed to 
prepare a statement setting forth the purpose of the Coun- 
cil to go forward and render a larger service in the cause 
of Christian education. 


The Nominating Committee presented the following nomina- 
tions : 
President: Dr. W. R. Kedzie. 
Vice-President: President ©. J. Turck. 
Secretary: Dr. Henry I. Stahr. 
Treasurer: Dr. Gould Wickey. 
Four additional members of the Executive Committee: Dr. H. 
M. Robinson, Dr. W. D. Brown, Dr. W. F. Quillian, Dr. W. J. 
Davidson. 


Members of the Joint Committee: Dr. W. F. Quillian, Dr. H. 
H. Sweets, Dr. W. D. Brown. 


The report was adopted and the nominees were elected as the 
officers of the Council for the ensuing year. 
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Adjournment followed, with a closing prayer by Dr. W. D. 
Brown. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Henry I. Staur, Recording Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS* 


In accepting the resignation of Dr. Robert L. Kelly as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council of Church Boards as presented to 
the Executive Committee in his letter of November 4, 1933, the 
Council places on record its highest appreciation of his pro- 
found understanding of the modern problems of higher educa- 
tion, his great devotion to the cause of Christian education in the 
church-related college and his wide and well-deserved repute 
among educators on both sides of the ocean as an authority. and 
wise counsellor in the field of educational administration. 

Dr. Kelly is a graduate of Earlham, class of 1888, a church-re- 
lated college, with earned and honorary degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, DePauw University, Alfred University, Bates 
College and Earlham College. 

Dr. Kelly served for one year as Acting President of Penn 
College and later presided for seventeen years as Dean and 
President of Earlham College. During nine years of this time he 
was a member of the Indiana State Board of Education. He 
declined election to the presidency of Marietta College to ac- 
cept permanently the secretaryship of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. Out of this parent body steps were taken 
in 1914, under Dr. Kelly’s leadership, to organize the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, he being not only the convener but 
the first president. 

As an author dealing with a wide range of educational sub- 
jects, Dr. Kelly has spoken with great acceptance and recognized 
authority. Among his notable list of books are Tendencies in 
College Administration (1925), Theological Education in Amer- 
ica (1926) and The Effective College (1929) ; in addition to his 
technical contributions in CHristIAN Epucation and the BuL- 
LETIN of the Association of American Colleges. These books and 


* These resolutions are printed by order of the Executive Committee of the 
Council, at the meeting held in Pittsburgh, February 27, 1934.—Editor. 
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writings have been of epoch-making influence among the colleges 
and seminaries of the country. 

Dr. Kelly was decorated by the French Republic as a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in recognition of service rendered as first 
Director of the French Scholarship Plan. In 1924 he was a lec- 
turer on ‘‘American Colleges’? before the Sorbonne at the in- 
vitation of the French Government, and has been a guest lecturer 
for several years on ‘‘College Administration’’ at Columbia Uni- 
versity and New York University. 

As a preacher and a pleader for Christian ideals in life and 
thought, of educated people, Dr. Kelly has been widely welcomed 
in the chapels of the American colleges and universities. He 
has held conferences with college faculties in all sections of the 
country. 

In the emergency of present day education, as well as during 
the World War period, as recognized by the national Govern- 
ment, Dr. Kelly has been of great assistance by his counsel and 
cooperation. The Council of Church Boards of Education earn- 
estly prays for the health and physical strength of Dr. Kelly, 
that from his long educational experience, his clear understand- 
ing of present day educational needs and his place of conspicuous 
leadership in modern college and university hfe, he may give to 
his generation many more years of that proficient service on 
behalf of Christian education for which his career will long be 
remembered. 


In accepting the resignation of Mr. Raymond H. Leach as 
Secretary of the Department of University Work of the Council 
of Church Boards, the Council desires to assure him of its high 
regard for the faithfulness, foresight, and efficiency that has 
characterized his work during his term of service. His approach 
to the campus problems of the university and his program for 
their possible solution has been marked by admirable penetration, 
width of vision, and the spirit of Christ. He has been welcomed 
by leaders in the university world as a dependable, authoritative 
helper, and his resignation will be received with sincere regret by 
all his associates. 

The Council wishes for Mr. Leach contined success in the stu- 
dent field where his special gifts and enthusiasm may serve with- 
out interruption the cause of Christian education. 
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REPORT OF THE FINDINGS COMMITTEE 


1. We would express sincere appreciation of the contribution 
made to the Council’s program in the addresses of Dr. Wm. R. 
Kedzie, as presiding officer; of Dr. Wm. L. Young and Mr. Ray- 
mond H. Leach for the University Department; of Dr. Wm. F. 
Quillian for the College Department; and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
Executive Secretary. 

We are greatly indebted to the guest speakers of Tuesday 
evening, Dr. Ivan Lee Holt and Father Lord. 

2. We heard with great satisfaction the changed emphasis in 
judging institutions by the standardizing agencies, especially the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
stressing objectives and qualitative instead of quantitative 
measurements as brought out in the addresses of Dr. Harry M. 
Gage, Dr. Silas Evans and Dr. Guy EH. Snavely. 

We urge our Boards to study carefully the new criteria and to 
use the new manuals in dealing with their respective colleges. 

3. We would recognize and commend the increased emphasis 
on the Christian element and atmosphere in church-related col- 
leges and its greater place and importance in this critical period. 

4. We commend the action so happily unifying the work of the 
Council and the Liberal Arts College Movement in setting up the 
new Committee of Fifteen. We urge the Executive Committee 
to use every effort to consummate the new organization so that 
it may promptly be brought into effective operation. 

We urge the constituent Boards to lend their assistance, espe- 
cially by enlisting their own colleges in active membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) E. E. Ratu, Chairman 
H. O. Prircuarp 
J. D. BROWNELL 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN 
THE SEARCH FOR VALUES 


HARRY M. GAGE 


PRESIDENT OF COE COLLEGE 


For many years I have had rather intimate relations with the 
Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. 8. A., and its successors. In 1914 I became aware of 
the existence of other Church Boards of Education. At that time 
the Council of Church Boards of Education called colleges be- 
longing to various denominational groups to a meeting which 
issued in the organization of the Association of American Col- 
leges. Apparently the Church Boards of Education faced an 
opportunity and accepted a responsibility to serve the cause of 
higher education by doing something more than to give money 
and help colleges to raise money. The Boards, of course, had 
never been allowed to forget that colleges must have something to 
live on. Then they began to place renewed emphasis on the fact 
that the colleges had something to live for. 

In this fashion I became aware of what seemed to me to be 
newly awakened interests and newly assumed responsibilities of 
Church Boards. Therefore, as the secretary of the North Cen- 
tral Association, I communicated my impressions to Dean K. C. 
Babcock, of the University of [linois, who was the secretary of 
the North Central’s Commission on Higher Education. Dean 
Babcock was interested. He knew that many church-related col- 
leges were finding it difficult to meet North Central standards. 
He also knew that Church Boards were giving money in order 
that colleges might remain on or gain admission to the list of ap- 
proved institutions. There may have been a feeling that Church 
Boards sometimes misappropriated money in that they unwit- 
tingly or because of insistent appeals spent money for that which 
was not meat. Officers of the North Central felt that secretaries 
of Church Boards were not fully informed concerning the ad- 
ministrative, financial, and curricular procedures and status of 
their colleges and may have felt, too, that church relationship was 
overvalued as a substitute for other points of excellence. It is 
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quite certain that they also felt, at least faintly, the sting of criti- 
cism directed at them by officers of Church Boards. Some even 
imagined that the North Central was at times criticised for un- 
sympathetically tearing down what churchmen in good heart 
were trying to build up. The North Central from its point of 
view was looking for institutional stability and dependability of 
support for fulfillment of requirements. It did not value highly 
the support of a Church Board. Denominational support seemed 
to be fitful and so not serviceable for standardizing purposes 
which require uniformity from year to year. I can never forget 
Dean Babcock’s retort in debates with a Church Board secretary, 
‘‘There is a vast difference between a fifteen minute missionary 
inspiration and a permanent bent of the spirit.’’ The plain fact 
is that the North Central and the Church Boards were not closely 
cooperative at points of common interest and responsibility. 
Neither was much conscious of the other. At points of contact 
through intermediaries there were misunderstandings. College 
presidents could never explain the Boards and the Association to 
each other. I was therefore highly pleased when Dean Babcock 
requested me in preparing for the annual meeting of the North 
Central in 1919 to seek especially the attendance of Church Board 
secretaries. They responded generously and have since been reg- 
ular attendants. They have freely given and, I presume, freely 
received. They have contributed points of view to public meet- 
ings of the Commission on Higher Education and have been espe- 
cially valuable in presenting colleges to the Commission’s Board 
of Review and in arguing appeals from the Commission to the 
Executive Committee. J am quite sure Church Board secretaries 
have been largely influential in securing adoption of various in- 
terpretations of standards, as, for instance, that allowing annual 
gifts from dependable sources to be capitalized as endowment. It 
is quite as certain that Church Board secretaries have been as 
vociferous and effective as any others in swelling the chorus of 
dissatisfaction with prevailing standards. 

First minimum objective standards were adopted in 1912. 
The first list of approved institutions was published in 1913. 
Since then the standards have been modified and interpreted and 
adapted to changing situations and to new types of institutions. 
In time the approved list became a list of four-year undergradu- 
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ate institutions similar with respect to excellence but different 
with respect to objectives and content of curriculum. Educators 
naturally began to question the continued usefulness of standards 
which were originally designed for use in approving the tradi- 
tional four-year liberal arts college—the small college of the 
Middle West. Furthermore, in 1922 the endowment requirement 
was changed from $200,000 to $500,000. March, 1927, was the 
date fixed for conformity to the modified financial standard. In 
the interval between 1922 and 1927 Church Boards became aware 
of the pressing need for more endowment and of the need for de- 
pendable annual income in lieu of endowment. Board records 
and North Central records witness the truth of this statement. 
Not half of the approximately two hundred institutions on the 
approved list in 1922 met the proposed financial standard which 
indicated a collective endowment deficit of $20,000,000. In 
March, 1926, fifty of ninety-eight small colleges were $14,554,000 
short of meeting the requirements in March, 1927. In January, 
1927, forty-four were clearly in arrears and twenty others so 
near the danger line that a special report was required. On 
March 1 only sixteen were deficient and on the last day, March 
15, 1927, the number was reduced to fourteen. Collectively they 
lacked about $900,000. Practically all were deficient because of 
debt. Hight were dropped and have since met the endowment re- 
quirement. While Church Boards were helping to achieve these 
results, secretaries were prominent among those who questioned 
accuracy of money as a measuring rod for educational values and 
especially for such values as the Boards held in highest esteem. 
They were quick to perceive possibilities in the survey, a device 
adopted by the North Central in this period. It provided more 
detailed information than could be obtained by the usual formal 
inspection. It was designed to examine the claim that creditable 
educational excellence was discoverable in institutions which did 
not conform to existing standards. It was originally designed 
for examination of colleges which claimed some unique excellence 
achieved by informal methods and without pretence of conform- 
ing to standards. The underlying idea was to break the incrus- 
tations of standardized habit and to provide for progress by ap- 
proved and carefully examined experiments in the field of higher 
education. Several Board secretaries appeared before the Board 
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of Review to claim that a survey would here and there reveal 
creditable excellence in institutions which claimed no unique ex- 
cellence, did not conform to standards, and were making no ex- 
periments which usually require considerable money. The Board 
of Review has in fact used the survey method of examination for 
a few institutions of this kind. Its use in this fashion has always 
been noted as an exception to the rule. Mention of the survey is 
made here to reveal a source of attack on present standards and 
to show how ways of avoiding forth right applications of stand- 
ards are evolved. It should also be said here that during all this 
period Church Boards were more and more making surveys of 
their own colleges. The material so collected is repeatedly used 
by North Central officers. 

The North Central Association itself, prompted by the situa- 
tion above described, carried on a number of small studies from 
1922 to 1927. Five years of emphasis on the financial standard 
had rather wearied all who were concerned. Some durable work 
had been done. But one of the studies cast doubt on the validity 
of the standards. The standard itself was supposed to guarantee 
institutional stability. The reasoning ran about as follows. Ex- 
cellence depends on good teaching; good teaching on salaries; sal- 
aries on endowment. Now it appeared that there was no close 
correlation between salaries and endowment, endowment and per 
capita expenditure, endowment and preparation of teachers. 
Other studies discredited the standard governing the size of 
classes. The standard on teaching load became questionable not 
in itself but in the light of the fact that there was only a 66 per 
cent conformity to the standard governing qualifications of teach- 
ers. Possibly teachers who were not qualified for independent 
study were given time for that sort of thing. In any event, 93 
per cent of 10,000 teachers carried a standard load of sixteen 
hours a week or less. 

Looking at the whole list of standards it appears that two, that 
on teaching load and the financial standard, were rather per- 
fectly enforced. This may have ‘been due to the fact that con- 
formity was easily determined. But even where perfection of 
standardization was most nearly perfect, there was a growing 
doubt concerning the worth. Furthermore, no institution ever 
met all standards in perfection. In 1929 it appeared that ninety- 
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seven approved colleges were low in conformity to one standard ; 
thirty-two in two, sixteen in three; five in four; and one in six. 
Evidently the standards were not enforced and their validity was 
questioned. In this situation the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion decided to concentrate for a few years on preparation of 
teachers in which, incidentally, Church Boards have taken an 
active interest. At the same time in 1929 the officers of the Com- 
mission were authorized and directed to secure money for a thor- 
ough study in preparation for a revision of standards. It was 
proposed to carry the research through a period of five years. 
To finance the study the General Education Board appropriated 
$110,000 and the North Central Association $25,000. 

The Commission on Higher Education appointed a committee 
of fifteen on Revision of Standards. The membership of the com- 
mittee includes prominent educators within and without North 
Central territory. The problem presented to the committee is to 
‘‘develop through investigation new types of criteria which are 
characteristics or qualities of an effective institution, as against 
the present type of standards which, on the basis of opinion, spec- 
ify the minimum physical, financial, and human resources be- 
lieved to be necessary for a college.”’ 

You will notice that present standards are said to be based on 
opinion. Now the men who founded the North Central in 1896 
were not opinionated gentlemen. They were leaders in education. 
They were Harper, Judson, and Dewey of Chicago, Angell of 
Michigan, Draper of Illinois and other luminaries of the time. 
Nevertheless, these men had opinions and recorded them. How 
they did so is instructive. It is also interesting to note how an 
opinion once recorded in a creed tends to perpetuate itself with- 
out further examination and in the face of criticism. In the 
course of an animated discussion of admissions President Jesse 
of Missouri was interrupted, ‘‘Please tell us exactly what a col- 
lege is.’’ Perplexed but courageous President Jesse began to 
work out a definition of a college. Before he had finished he came 
to the conclusion that a college has eight departments of instruc- 
tion. Without further thinking his audience and everyone else 
came to the same conclusion. Since then this item in the defini- 
tion of a college has been generally accepted. As recently as 1921 
the National Conference Committee on Standards and the Amer- 
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ican Council on Education in joint session noted the existing di- 
versity of standards and the resulting confusion. A special Com- 
mittee on Policy was appointed. It prepared a statement of prin- 
ciples to underlie standards for all institutions in the country. In 
that statement it still appears that a minimum college of one hun- 
dred should have eight heads of departments devoting full time 
to college work. How comforting it is to know something which 
originally came in a flash of inspiration and subsequently is not 
questioned! President Jesse’s opinion is entitled to as much 
respect as may be given to any opinion. This particular opinion 
is what a lawyer calls a ‘‘horseback opinion.’’ It was worked out 
in the heat of debate. It is not probable that President Jesse had 
ever before said that a college should have eight professors of 
different subjects. Being a man of sound judgment, it is not 
probable that he would have expressed his opinion so freely if he 
had imagined that his exact words would very largely determine 
American college education in one important respect for more 
than thirty years. 

In thus showing how opinion operated in formulating present 
standards, you must not infer that opinions should be held in con- 
tempt. As a matter of fact your opinion concerning the colleges 
that you know may become useful in the new procedure which is 
being devised for accrediting colleges. Certainly a technique for 
recording your judgment on colleges and for comparing your 
judgment with that of others will be useful to each individual sec- 
retary in dealing with his own colleges. It would also be useful 
to the Council if it should ever be able to attack the problem of 
providing a well distributed and properly balanced service to the 
whole field which you collectively occupy. 

In the beginning of its work the research staff in charge of the 
North Central study of standards felt that a rating of institu- 
tions through personal judgment might be useful for validating 
the results of investigation. It was thought that there might be a 
high correlation in the rating of institutions for effectiveness by 
persons who are acquainted with the work of any selected group. 
In order to test the validity of this assumption three men selected 
sixty institutions with which they believed they were well ac- 
quainted. The following instructions were given to them; ‘‘You 
are asked to rank the sixty institutions on this list in order of 
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most merit, placing 1 after the institutions you judge to have 
most merit, 2 after the one you judge to have next most merit, etc. 
Merit means effectiveness in carrying out the objectives you un- 
derstand each institution to have.’’ The average rank assigned 
each of the institutions by the three men was computed. The 
variability of each man from this average was also computed. 
The average of these variations for the three men for the sixty 
institutions was (1) 2.5, (2) 4.33, (3) 2.36. If in the end this 
technique proves to be useful, it may be used by the Council. The 
judgment of the Council might in turn be used by the North 
Central. 

Before considering the projected revision of standards it may 
be useful to state some basic facts and principles which have been 
in the minds of the North Central and its research staff from the 
beginning. Such a statement may reveal some special respon- 
sibility and opportunity for the Council. It has already been in- 
dicated that there has been general dissatisfaction with present 
standards which define the minimum human and material re- 
sources believed to be necessary for a college. Certain studies 
hitherto mentioned in this paper gave substance to a general feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction. 

The research staff had not proceeded far before it came to 
recognize a need for a statement of principles of accrediting pro- 
cedure. In general, it may be said that accrediting is a means by 
which a non-official, voluntary and nevertheless effective social 
control may be exercised. Such control is justified by certain de- 
sirable outcomes. One such outcome is proper guidance of stu- 
dents to institutions that will satisfactorily meet their needs. The 
fact that North Central accreditment is used for advertising pur- 
poses indicates that the public should know what particular cri- 
teria of excellence are guaranteed by approval. <A list of ap- 
proved institutions is, furthermore, valuable for use in all sorts 
of intercollegiate relationships. Stimulation of individual insti- 
tutional improvement is also a chief purpose of accrediting pro- 
cedure. Hitherto such stimulation has been felt most keenly by 
institutions on the lower level of competence and on the threshold 
of acceptable status. The time has come when better colleges 
must be aroused from smug self-satisfaction. They must be given 
aid and encouragement to improve themselves. A mere definition 
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of minimal acceptable conditions is not sufficient. In fact such 
definitions inhibit progress. Institutional inertia is frequently 
stronger than the inner urge to greater excellence. Stimulation 
from the outside has been dormant. Among the elect there has 
been little competition save to get money and students. Such 
agencies as the North Central have been largely engaged with 
colleges in danger of losing approved status. Better colleges have 
been persistently neglected. The research staff early in its work 
recorded its judgment that a school should not occupy itself 
chiefly with dull students and that the North Central should not 
forever ‘‘pay its better colleges the compliment of neglect.’’ 
North Central experience and conviction in this matter may be 
profitably studied by constituent members of the Council of 
Church Boards or Education. It is well enough to eliminate the 
weak by helping to make them stronger. It is also possible to 
weaken the good by failing to make them better. Therefore, we 
look forward with hope to strengthening accrediting practices by 
descriptions of desirable institutional practices toward which 
progress can be made and should, therefore, be required. 

The Council should be interested in the fact that the research 
staff has known that among groups of colleges in the North Cen- 
tral there have been profound divergences in institutional pur- 
poses and has believed that such differences should be recognized 
and cherished by accrediting procedures. It is not thought that 
the present policy of defining minimal standards for every sort 
of institution can be sufficiently amended to avoid its dangers 
and injustices. The staff, therefore, has sought an accrediting 
procedure which will recognize individuality of institutions as 
something too precious to be sacrificed on a program of minimal 
uniformity. It has sought in particular to devise a method by 
which each institution can be accredited in terms of its own 
clearly defined aims and purposes. To institute such a procedure 
it will be necessary to improve current statements of institutional 
purpose. For consideration of the Council and its constituent 
Boards I suggest this question, Do current statements of institu- 
tional purpose conform quite exactly to formal or traditional re- 
quirements of Church Boards and quite inexactly to the curricula 
and activities of the several colleges? If the two do not conform, 
the purpose requires restatement or curricula and activities re- 
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quire reformation. There are many things which the Boards of 
the Council may do; many which they cannot do. But if there be 
any reality of opportunity and responsibility resting on the 
Boards it would seem to be in the realm of fundamental institu- 
tional purpose. Certainly most colleges would be strengthened 
by a courageous re-definition of purpose, description of natural 
constituency, relation of aims to curricula, demonstration that 
aims are shared by faculty and understood by the public. Indi- 
vidual colleges having gone through this stimulating experience 
under the leadership of their respective Boards, the Council itself 
might face a statesmanlike work in behalf of the correlated ser- 
vices of church-related colleges to American higher education. 

In keeping with all that has been said above the staff has de- 
sired to eliminate the word ‘‘standard’’ from use in accrediting 
procedures. The word has come to mean uniformity in a millen- 
nium of mediverity and is thought to be an enemy of experiment, 
variety, and progress. The staff has therefore been searching for 
criteria of excellence in which perfection is not assumed to be 
possible but in which degrees of excellence may be measured in 
order to form a final judgment of institutional competence. 
Before the research staff was organized and while the whole 
project was in its preliminary stages, it was frequently said that 
hereafter institutions would be measured in terms of product 
rather than in terms of the educational machine. A compre- 
hensive system of examinations was naturally suggested. How- 
ever the staff does not believe that the organization for adminis- 
tering such a system of measuring product by examination is 
available. Neither does it believe that colleges will care to have 
their standings thus made public from year to year. The alterna- 
tive is development of measures or criteria of institutional quali- 
ties, which are shown to be marks of an effective institution, 
rather than to fix standards for resources or measures for 
products. 

The staff’s original list of items for the criteria of excellence 
included objectives, faculty, curriculum, instruction, library, edu- 
cational equipment, organization, control, administration, physi- 
eal plant, finance-support and control, business management, 
records, admissions, student discipline, health Service, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, living conditions, student-finance-loans, ete., 
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vocational guidance, social activities of students, individual prob- 
lems of students, collection and use of personnel data, administra- 
tion of student management, athletics, extension-correspondence- 
night sessions, evolution of product of institution, general stand- 
ards. 

For its work the staff was organized under a general chairman. 
Three main divisions, each with an expert chief, were recognized. 
They are, first, administration and control, physical plant, 
finances; second, objectives, faculty, curriculum instruction and 
measurement; third, students (admissions, personnel program, 
alumni). 

It will be noted that the list of items for the criteria of excel- 
lence and the organization of the staff recognize factors which 
are beyond the comprehension of present standards. These 
factors were formerly recognized only when the Board of Review 
exercised its Judgment or pronounced obiter dicta or when some 
sort of incompetence resulted in bad ‘‘tone and atmosphere.”’ 
The Council will also remark that many of the items listed for 
study in determining the criteria of excellence are aspects of in- 
stitutional life with which Church Boards have been dealing or 
were supposed to have been dealing for many years. 

It was at first planned to make a five-year study. Now as the 
research staff completes its fourth year the end of the road is in 
sight. It is probable that a final report will be made at the an- 
nual meeting of the North Central next April. In advance of 
that meeting and in advance of the staff’s report to the General 
Committee a week or two from now, it is not possible to deal 
completely and specifically with the subject assigned for this 
paper. The writer is not privileged to quote such advance infor- 
mation as has come into his possession. However, a few state- 
ments for which I must assume personal responsibility may be 
set down as ventures in prophecy. 

1. Criteria of institutional excellence will be devised but some 
minimal standards will eventually be determined by the practice 
of the Commission on Higher Education and its Board of Review. 
Some minimal degree of excellence will in the end be considered 
necessary for approval. 

2. By means of a manual, which will be kept up to date, and 
score cards each institution will be able to picture its own condi- 
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tion and to determine its own degrees of excellence in relation to 
similar excellences in other institutions. Approval will be based 
in part on an institution’s activity in self-examination and self- 
criticism. 

3. The North Central will act more and more to encourage and 
recognize excellence; less and less to penalize inferiority. 

4. Management of student affairs will receive great emphasis. 
The religious life of students will be significant for study and re- 
port. The Council may properly take notice. 

5. In finances per capita expenditure will be found to be sig- 
nificant and closely correlated with various excellences. 

6. It will be found that institutional stability rests in large 
measure on student fees. 

7. Institutions which recruit students to support a budget will 
be condemned as proprietary institutions carried on for exploita- 
tion of students. 

8. Present recruiting methods will show a low degree of excel- 
lence according to any criteria that may be proposed. Control of 
recruiting will present a serious problem. It is not controlled 
now within church groups or between groups representing vari- 
ous denominations. High schools may offer effective measures 
of control. 

9. Administrative control and procedures will receive great 
emphasis. Unless fundamental organization is good and fune- 
tions are understood and accepted by various bodies and officers, 
there may be some evidence that the less active governing boards 
are, the better it will be for the institutions concerned. Certainly 
dual control exists and is bad in effect. Frequently it exists by 
formal definition but is not found in function. In other eases 
the unit type of control exists by definition whereas the dual type 
actually functions. In all institutions a greater degree of excel- 
lence will be achieved by a clear distinction in definition and 
practice between legislative and executive functions. It is con- 
ceivable that the Council may be of service to colleges in dealing 
with the criteria of administrative excellence. 

10. Each institution will be approved in the light of its own 
aims and objectives. For this reason a uniform testing program 
is not likely to be adopted. In the field of aims and objectives the 
Council may find its most natural responsibility and opportunity. 
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. SILAS EVANS 
PRESIDENT OF RIPON COLLEGE 


Dr. Gage’s address reestablishes for us in clear outline the 
central fact that church and college are related historically and 
logically. Before academic standards were of concern, scholastic 
ideals ruled in the heart. We must never forget that at the very 
origin of colleges, standards were set up. But in the early days 
the curriculum and the administration were comparatively sim- 
ple. But as education becomes increasingly complex, and as 
our ideals remain central in a common purpose of church and 
college, the present movement of optimum principles is very 
much more imperative than formerly. In this search the church 
and college cannot be divorced. What God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder. 


That heart and head according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 


There is clear evidence throughout that standardizing agencies 
and educational foundations have done much to promote proper 
ideals, as well as sustain these ideals with academic means and 
material equipment. We admit this generously, justly and grate- 
fully. 

Naturally in points of interdealings between church and col- 
lege, there develops often an unbalanced relation. Time was 
when the church had too much control of the colleges. More 
recently the motivation and curriculum of the college became 
quite divorced from the church. Both situations are unfortu- 
nate. At present the pendulum has swung so far that the term 
‘‘church-related colleges’’ loses much of its clear meaning. Often 
school and church run at cross purposes, or sink into an alliance 
of convenience. 

It is valuable to get Dr. Gage’s historical perspective as 
a background for the present revision of standards, or quest for 
values. The underlying principles of the quest should receive 
the whole-hearted endorsement of church secretaries and Boards 
as a movement toward the position which they have always em- 
phasized. In fact, we have felt that the meetings of this organi- 
zation have had as a continuous central theme a search for values, 
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in contrast to the standardizing agency now sponsoring the new 
movement, whose central interest in the past has been the dis- 
cussion of standards. 

We should admit that the standards of the past have had 
considerable respect for the purpose of the institutions, and the 
content value of their curricula, and a respect for qualitative 
terms. This in itself is somewhat of optimum, or value judg- 
ment, or subjective ideal, or service motive, as you please. That 
is, the standards as of current practices are certainly not en- 
tirely foreign to values. In fact, they are largely designed to 
serve values. There is too much mere assumption and credulity 
in reference to the old-time standards having no regard for the 
promotion of cultural ideals. In the case of President Jesse’s 
definition of a college, though it was a hunch, or an intuition, 
it was remarkably clear, verifiable in fact, and serviceable as a 
working hypothesis; probably much more intelligible and valu- 
able than many another studied and ‘‘scientific’’ standardized 
requirement. Surely there is a great deal of wheat in much of 
the chaff of investigations and questionnaires and findings com- 
mittees. 

Now we have the new and promising attempt to find qualita- 
tive standards or values rather than quantitative. Here is the 
rub! We realize that the old requirements might all have been 
met, and yet we might be unprofitable servants, and lacking in 
many things needful. We are happy for the promise of gradu- 
ation from the stage, ‘‘What must I do to be saved?”’ to the 
quest ideal ‘‘I came that ye might have life, and have it more 
abundantly.”’ 

Nor will we take seriously the superficial defense of the ill- 
equipped college which claims excellence on the ground of lacking 
interest in meeting adequate standards that have been set in 
the past. 

Now we are to have (or are we not!) some more question- 
naires, surveys and self-surveys—attempts to fix in measurable 
units things essentially unmeasurable, the values of education. 
Here is a paradox. The standards which seem to be least cor- 
related with merit are those which can be best determined in 
definiteness. Values, we once supposed could be inferred as 
necessarily following from these more or less mechanical require- 
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ments, such as endowment minimum and teaching load, to men- 
tion two standards that could be spotted and therefore enforced. 
The new criteria seek to dodge the very word standard, but this 
provokes queries. Can we sincerely do without a new set of 
standards? Can we have subjective judgments without data to 
support them? What arguments can we present for their 
cogency? Must we then fall back again on objective standards, 
which are measurable, and establish some minimum essentials? 
Shall we be introduced to a new flood of subjective dogmatisms 
and wish-thinking ? 

It becomes apparent to the research staff working on this 
problem that there must be some basic principles laid down. 
These principles must take on some form of definiteness if there 
is to be a social control, not to speak now of institutional, or 
legal control. We trust it will take on some of the elements of a 
kind of voluntary, unorganized consumers’ research agency, 
which will advise where to buy education, and constrain the com- 
petitors to conform. One alternative to conformity is to deny 
the grounds on which the recommendations are made. 

I cannot conceive, at least for the present, that we can wisely 
classify institutions in a ranking series. We should think twice 
before we indulge in the dangerous procedure of classifying 
colleges like Boston eggs, as strictly fresh, fresh, bad, or as A, B, 
C. This would reintroduce the worst features of the old stan- 
dardizing agencies. ‘‘I will not admit,’’ someone says, ‘‘that two 
times two are four, unless you tell me to what purpose you are 
going to use my admission.’’ 

There is more hope in the present national revolution than 
in anything we can do in academic reconstruction. There will be 
a very definite demand placed upon all schools, growing out of 
the technique and objectives of the NRA and other magical let- 
terings, which we hope are working toward better things. A 
sort of National Educational Recovery Act may also define, for 
example, for our schools a clearer working basis on the matters 
of wage, over-production, unfair competition, price structure, 
debt structure, endowments, students, ete. Such matters, in fact, 
may be fairly well standardized, and the colleges would thus be 
freed for their real service, which is not to sell their souls for 
endowments and students. 
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A search for values certainly involves a philosophy of life. 
Before we can know much about method in education, we must 
ask a leading question, What is man? What is the good life? 
The colleges are made to serve the individual supplying the 
answer to this question. Individuals are not to serve institutions. 
Tn our search for values we will never find greater inspiration 
than in Jesus’ reverence for personality. 

A recognition of the individuality of institutions is very 
valuable. Here was the danger in old-time standardization. 
Often the social values which an institution served were not duly 
recognized, and it suffered from criticism that was born of intel- 
lectual snobbery and Pharisaism. Dr. Gage puts it exactly, ‘‘If 
there is any reality of opportunity and responsibility resting on 
the Boards, it would seem to be in the realm of fundamental pur- 
pose. ’’ 

If there is a disposition to ‘‘high-hat’’ institutions of the 
college type, then they should form their own fellowship of 
believers to strengthen and promote their own unique purpose. 

We hear much of freedom for experimentation. Excellent! 
However, we must not forget that our colleges are an organic 
development. The greatest experiments are not to be salvaged 
from a vast educational junk-heap. The American college itself 
is one beautiful experiment, or rather a series of sane experi- 
ments, wrought with greater patience, and much better scientific 
procedure than most surveys. Presidents and deans and faculties 
have been constructively watching over the college test-tube, and 
taking advantage of the results. 

It is wrong, eternally wrong, to assume that some sport, or 
eccentric venture, born in the brain of a college president who 
announces a policy in his inaugural speech before he has even 
had a bowing acquaintance with his institution, will supersede 
the solid experiments that are constantly going on in the colleges. 
In education the genetic method is applied in every specific de- 
partment, and it has a large place in the college as a whole. 
New things will be done, and better things, but they come gen- 
erally by growth. 

In this new search, we will continue to respect much in the 
old criteria. Others have labored, and we have entered into their 
labors in such matters as courses, teachers, administration, plant 
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and library. The old standards will continue to apply in large 
part. If these standards are placed secondary, then I withhold 
no praise from them, but if we imagine we are saved by their 
works, rather than by the grace of optimum ideals—then it sug- 
gests the opposite of being saved. Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees! Beware of the doctrine of works, and reassert the 
doctrine of salvation by faith, salvation by values, rather than 
merits. The schools must work out their own salvation, but with- 
out knowing in too specifie terms that it is the pedagogical meth- 
odology which is working in the school, both to will and to do of 
the good pleasure of the academic standardizers. We must not 
make wide our academic phylacteries of tests, IQ’s, data, com- 
mittees, commissions, and surveys. If such are made central to 
salvation, I would chuck the whole works, but of course, it is 
“faith unto good works.’’ But the whole kit of tests and find- 
ings and forms and patterns and patter is not saving grace. 
The kingdom of educational value is within, and cometh not by 
observation ; we are beginning to observe. 

If you will pardon such unorthodox procedure in making lib- 
eral use of Scriptural concepts in an educational gathering, we 
suggest, if the light that is in the college be darkness, how great 
is that darkness. If the college salt hath lost its saline qualities, 
wherewith shall the college be salted? Covet earnestly standards, 
and tests, and gifts, but we are being presented now with a more 
excellent way in the quest for values. 

It was a bold remark to say to the little flock, who refused 
to surrender its genius to the machine, ‘‘Fear not, it is the Fath- 
er’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’’ 

We deplore and abhor that apologetic attitude toward colleges 
called little, small, secondary. The stone which the builders re- 
jected may yet become the head of the corner. The tendency in 
present day universities, backed by the old traditions of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the older tradition of the twelve disciples, 
does not seem to discount the value of small groups. 

We are beginning to define education in terms such as Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth, once used, ‘‘Education is to hear 
the rising bell in the dormitory of the human soul’’; an educa- 
tional value which has to do with the emergence of personality, 
rather than the sanctity of pedagogy. 
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There are two kinds of standards: one, establishing units of 
measure; and the second, a rallying point for an advance move- 
ment. The one has the backward view; the other, the forward 
pull. We need both, but we prize more highly the second pro- 
cedure. 

We suggest that we confess our sins; not general and theolog- 
ical sins, but a bill of particulars, such as these: that students 
have been regarded in psychological abstraction rather than as 
moral personalities; that students are spoken of in terms instru- 
mental and implemental, violating Jesus’ reverence for personal- 
ity; and Immanuel Kant’s dictum, that man is an end and not a 
means; that we have regarded boys and girls as made for college, 
and not the college as made for boys and girls; that we have 
erected into sacred dignity units, courses and departments, 
rather than a great unity throughout all such things; that too 
often we have had a recruiting procedure which violated the 
ethics of business, and the fundamental spirit of the NRA in its 
unfair competition clause by our bootlegging in education. 

We need a declaration of purpose, and standards which are 
ethical and spiritual, a philosophy of the good life. 


GUY HE. SNAVELY 
President of Birmingham-Southern College 


A search for values, the general theme of this conference, is 
undoubtedly fundamental in the aims and ideals of all regional 
college standardizing agencies. Certainly this is the case with 
respect to the Southern Association. 

Change is the only thing that is constant in human history. 
As in other regions, our Southern Association committees had 
commenced to believe we had our schemes for an equitable 
measurement of liberal arts colleges fairly well perfected. With 
the depression, some of our principal standards immediately be- 
came untenable. Further philosophizing made us feel that cer- 
tain unusual conditions would offset apparent deficiencies among 
certain colleges that were having difficulty in meeting our 
minimum standards. 

The North Central Association, with substantial financial aid 
from the General Education Board of New York, has been mak- 
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ing for the past three years a very detailed study of methods of 
measuring colleges. The Southern Association hopes to take 
advantage of the findings of this study. It too will be interested 
in emphasizing general maximum principles rather than stress- 
ing objective minimal requirements. 

Pending any revision of our standards that may seem in order 
after the completion of the North Central study, the Southern 
Association has for the past few years made a ‘‘Special Study’’ 
of certain institutions in its territory. 

Some of these institutions have been on the approved list with 
footnotes indicating failure to meet fully one or more of the 
standards. A few other colleges not yet on the approved list 
have also requested a ‘‘Special Study.’’ These ‘‘Special Stud- 
ies’’ are made in each case by a committee of four or five ex- 
perienced committeemen of the Association. 

The idea of the ‘‘Special Study’’ is to encourage the colleges 
in question. For example, one member college which had been 
on the so-called starred list for a number of years requested a 
‘Special Study.’’ The committee spent two days on the campus 
meeting officers and faculty, visiting classes, inspecting the plant 
and looking carefully into all the records. The treasurer’s 
records and the audits were given most careful scrutiny. 

One college surveyed had been marked deficient because of a 
considerable debt which it had been carrying for several years. 
The committee found that this debt came about through a build- 
ing program that had been undertaken on the basis of pledges 
that have not been paid rapidly. The committee found, however, 
that the library and laboratories were unusually well equipped, 
the faculty well trained and experienced, the physical equip- 
ment ample, the entrance requirements scrupulously adminis- 
tered, as well as the graduation requirements. The records of 
the graduates were distinguished. The committee unanimously 
recommended that the college in question be taken from the con- 
ditioned list. The search for values resulted most favorably. 

In the ease of another college, the result was not so success- 
ful. There was evidence of some failures in living up to eata- 
logue statements concerning requirements for admission. Re- 
quirements for graduation were at times loosely administered. 
Visits to the classes of some of the professors by members of the 
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committee gave the impression that a number of the instructors 
were not so well prepared and that one or two had possibly out: 
lived their efficiency. The laboratories were insufficent, one be- 
ing simply a few shelves in a classroom used practically all the 
time for recitation purposes. The library and equipment in 
other particulars showed considerable deficiencies. In conse- 
quence, the committee was unable to voice approval. 

In all cases the committee acts in a broad spirit of sympathy 
and cooperation. A full confidential report is given the presi- 
dent. We confidently believe and trust that our report will be 
most helpful if received in the proper spirit. We find already 
that many improvements and adjustments are being made, many 
of them without burdensome outlay on the part of the colleges. 

The Council of Chureh Boards of Education has a most vital 
interest in the colleges in question. Of the 181 four-year col- 
leges in our association, 58 are affiliated with Church Boards. 
All of the other members are state or municipal institutions ex- 
cept ten. These latter have no affiliation with church or state. 
J note that fourteen members of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education have affiliations with colleges in our area. 

It is axiomatic that Church Boards are most vitally interested 
in their colleges. They need the colleges to train not only their 
clergy but probably more especially for the training of their 
leaders among the laity. The Church Boards, therefore, would 
be unmoral, even suicidal in their outlook, if they did not feel 
a great responsibility in the future of their colleges. Educa- 
tional statesmanship is needed in planning the future of these 
colleges. In some cases the Church Boards would do well to 
foster amalgamation of institutions fairly closely located. One 
good strong college in a state is far better than two or three 
weak ones very feebly supported by their controlling church. 

Statesmanship of the highest order is often needed to bring 
about proper adjustments. As soon as common sense proposals 
are made, loyalties are stirred up which promptly flame forth 
into bitter prejudices. 

The various Church Boards responsible for the colleges in our 
territory have helped and can continue to aid in many ways the 
colleges affiliated with them. In the present period, however, I 
believe that too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the service 
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that can be rendered in strengthening the finances of strategi- 
cally located colleges,—colleges that have weathered the storms 
and give the best promise for future service. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE CHURCH 


DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


It was my surprising fortune less than a year ago, to be present 
at a banquet with perhaps two hundred educators. I came in 
late and picked the first vacant place. Informal introductions 
followed, and we all regarded one another with real interest. 
To my right was the dean of a school of religious education, in- 
terdenominational. To my left was the priest director of a uni- 
versity Newman Club. Two places down was a liberal rabbi, and 
directly across from me an orthodox rabbi whose entire meal, I 
noted with real edification, was a fresh vegetable salad. Next to 
him was the Presbyterian minister, director of Protestant stu- 
dents in a great university; his companion was a professor of 
no particular faith; beyond him was a Cathole instructor of 
college English and in the farther distance, professors, ministers, 
deans, student advisors, priests, rabbis, college presidents, and 
in the distance a purple mist suggested bishops. 

We sat, this decidedly assorted group, and ate the usual 
standard banquet. Than which nothing is more standard. But 
with the conclusion of the meal, all trace of the merely standard 
disappeared. We listened, with recurring bursts of applause, 
while, under the toastmastership of the editor of one of New 
York’s leading papers, Catholic Bishop Kelly, a representative 
of Protestant Bishop McConnell, a prominent New York Rabbi 
and the president of the state university, pleaded with us to give 
back to our students their religious education and guidance. 

I must admit that I sat in rather a daze. Not that I failed to 
agree with everything, and agree up to the hilt. But here I was, 
in the midst of Catholics, Protestants, Jews and men of no 
particular form of orthodoxy listening to them demand that 
young men and women in our colleges and universities be given 
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the cultural advantages, the stabilizing influence, the faith and 
hope and idealism that come from religion. 

I was frankly startled. Just a few years ago, I had watched 
the brow of an examiner from a standardizing organization con- 
tract in annoyance and alarm when he saw that my college gave 
eight credits (in addition to the required one hundred and 
twenty hours, of course) for religion classes and that it took one 
full Friday out of the year as part of the week-end given over 
to the students’ retreat, during which the young men would do 
only unimportant things such as study Christ as their best 
leader, eliminate sin from their soul, and place more clearly 
before their eyes the ideals of an unselfish life of service and 
sacrifice. 

That banquet was of the same surprising character as the two 
last plays of Eugene O’Neill, one dealing with the charm of a 
commonplace home; the other offering religion in place of the 
playwright’s former doubts and wanderings in search of peace, 
as the solution of life’s problems. 

What I heard that evening in praise of religious education was 
not new to me. I was and am a Catholic educator and a priest, 
one of that group that has never for a moment believed that 
education was complete or adequate or even safe without relig- 
ion; one of that complete system that parallels the training of 
the mind with the training the will; that insists on high integ- 
rity of life as more important than any possible cleverness of 
brain. 

I belong to that Catholic school system which has for its first 
principle the first commandment of Christ: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and soul and mind and 
strength ; but which instantly adds the essential corollary; Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

Perhaps the position taken by the educators at the banquet 
was even more interesting to me because I was not and am not 
at present a teacher. I have taught. I have had charge of 
student activities. But I have been shifted to a position in which 
I meet not any single group or class but literally thousands of 
students each year. They write to me and talk with me. The 
majority are Catholic, yet I know students from Catholic, state, 
and private colleges, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. 
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My work brings me into contact with the raw material with 
which you work; and what is so raw as a boy in Junior? I 
snow your finished products as they sit in my office or write to 
me, thrashing out the problems that in many eases have been 
created for them by the very fact of their education. They are 
a good group, in the main, yet I find so many of them coming 
from the colleges which have no religious affiliation in a puzzled 
state, struggling, ill at ease, filled with uncertainties about the 
most important purposes and objectives of life. 

Now, it is not a matter of life and death, if, after our mag- 
nificent courses in literature our students still turn on the radio 
and read nothing but detective stories, Wodehouse and The Cos- 
mopolitan; or if, after our lectures and readings in classic 
drama, they sit pop-eyed before the shimmering sereen and pre- 
fer a musical revue to Shakespeare. But it is a different matter 
if, after our splendid courses in science, they leave college full of 
vagueness and uncertainty about essentials; and if after our 
courses in philosophy they come to think all truth a process of 
mental juggling and verbal pyrotechnics. And it is a tragedy 
if they come from college contemptuous of faith, stripped of 
hope, and seeing in this most unsatisfactory present the only 
purpose of man’s existence. 

I feel we Catholic educators have better luck with the young 
men and women in our Catholic colleges. They leave us with 
fixed goals and intellectual and moral certitudes. They are 
trained to tear to pieces a false syllogism and to call into opera- 
tion standards that leave no doubt about a filthy or subversive 
theme even when disguised by the most exquisite prose. They 
have been given a world culture that is not a medley of dis- 
cordant cultures, but a unified and inspiring whole that binds 
together two worlds of time and eternity and gives life not 
merely beauty and soundness but certainty and high purpose. 

We have never in our Catholic system allowed education to 
be divorced from the religion that called education into being. 
We have regarded the teacher, even the college professor, as the 
auxiliary of the parent in the training of a. child for complete 
and adequate living, and as the associate of the priest in pre- 
paring him for a destiny that transcends the boundaries of a 
single world. 
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There is, I might suggest, one real peril in the modern col- 
lege. It has a desire to become too good. It begins to go into 
fields that it was hardly intended to usurp. It grows to look 
upon itself as the only form of training, the only place for edu- 
cation. 

As a matter of fact, the college is only one of the centers of 
education provided for by God and nature, and in many ways it 
is the last and least important of the main three: The home, 
the Church, and the school. But because the college has become 
the enthusiasm of our lately defunct era, it began to supplant 
the home and to fight or snub the Church. It tried to take over 
the combined offices of home and Church and school, and by 
becoming so overwhelmingly good it set itself tasks it could not 
do and has not done and never will do. 

So with splendid honesty and self criticism, the group gath- 
ered at our banquet of educators asked themselves how they 
could bring back religion to the student and establish a proper 
relationship between the college and the Church, between the 
training of the mind and the cultivation of the soul. 

It was much the same subject on which we are engaged to- 
night. It is, incidentally, a subject about which the Catholic 
college has never had any illusions. The Catholic college and 
the Catholic educator have been convinced that the college could 
neither supplant the home nor fight nor ignore the Church with- 
out gravest injury to the college students. American educators 
have by no means been so unanimous. 

The attempt of the college to take over the work of the home 
has been subtle, long continued, and futile. Educators, who were 
often more politicians than teachers, denied to parents the sim- 
ple right to train their own children or to choose for them their 
own schools. Schools have been built up to such magnificent 
proportions and equipment that students left them with some- 
thing approaching contempt for their modest homes. The im- 
portance of a degree above all else has been belabored into their 
minds so that they forget the ‘‘degreelessness’’ of Shakespeare 
and Dante and Mozart and the large number of our modern men 
of achievement, many of whom have been expelled from the best 
of colleges; and they came to be a bit contemptuous even of 
their less well educated fathers and mothers. The academic 
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freedom permitted to half-baked instructors, who often time 
went to school to the novels of Sinclair Lewis and Theodore 
Dreiser, and whose most profound observations sound strangely 
hike epigrams from the prefaces of George Bernard Shaw, has 
brought the home into frequent contempt, marriage into disre- 
pute, and the career of homemaking and child training into 
positive opprobrium. Our educational system has been too far 
seeing to take children away from the home, and has, in case 
after case which you have met quite as frequently as I, sent them 
back unfitted for their small town, unsuited for life in their 
small home, and unwilling to assume the burden of training 
children in the only place they ean possibly be trained, the de- 
cent and cultured home. 

Yet we educators in moments of honesty, know that we can 
divide our college freshmen not on the basis of the education 
they got in grammar and high school, but on the basis of the 
home in which they spent their early, formative years. If the 
child did not come to kindergarten from a cultured and intelli- 
gent and moral home, the finest educational system in the world 
batters feebly and ineffectively against his mind and heart. 

The child who has heard and read good books in his own home, 
will continue to love them under our direction. The child who 
comes from a home of moral training responds to our courses 
in ethics. We sense at once the inbred culture of the student 
from a cultured home, and we build on it happily. In vain we 
labor to build anything on the jelly-like foundations laid by a 
jazz mother or an absentee father. 

Of course genius rises out of the gutter independently of home. 
But for some reason, genius seldom seems to come to college. 
At least you and I have had all too few geniuses in our elass- 
rooms. 

So the educator of the present is realizing that college cannot 
and must not supplant the home nor undermine it. He is 
strengthening the pre-school training that makes school training 
possible. He talks of adult education, courses for parents in 
child training, psychology and story telling and home making 
courses for future mothers and fathers. He is restressing the 
importance of motherhood and fatherhood simply as a defensive 
policy for the college. The college can build only on what the 
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home sends it. The college cannot supplant the home any more 
than it ean successfully father or mother the child. 

Platitude, perhaps, all of it. But the kind of platitude that 
American education went a long way toward forgetting. 

The Catholic educational system and the Catholic college has 
known this all along. It stresses the home. It collaborates with 
the home. It humbly and gratefully acknowledges its privilege 
of cooperating with parents in the delicate task of training chil- 
dren in mind and soul. 

Some fifteen and twenty years ago, we Catholic educators 
watched with surprise and interest a collegiate phenomenon 
that received perhaps more than its share of newspaper pub- 
licity, the rebellion of students against chapel service, at least 
service that was compulsory. 

Looking back over it, I sometimes wonder if the rebellion was 
not the high point in student logic. For students are often, like 
the animals in Alice’s beloved Wonderland, exceptionally and 
exasperatingly logical. 

They saw in many a college a most startling clash between 
classroom teaching and chapel preaching. The former they 
received for fifteen hours a week; they got the latter perhaps 
fifteen minutes on a Thursday morning. And the testimonies 
did not agree. That era of human history was not a particularly 
logical one; it gave rise to the spectacle of psychologists going to 
chapel on Sunday to save souls whose existence they denied 
through the rest of the week; and philosophers listening docilely 
to religious truth which they professionally maintained utterly 
contradicted all other truth; and historians receiving the Lord’s - 
Supper after they had spent much energy showing how this 
ceremony was only a survival of old Mithrie rites. 

The students, however, were too honest and logical for Modern- 
ism. They flatly refused to allow themselves to be torn apart by 
two contradictory ‘‘truths.’’ Since they could not escape class 
with its systematic doubts and its polite or not-so-polite scep- 
ticism of the content and practice of religion, they declined to 
be dragooned to chapel for assistance at that religion. Who 
can possibly question the justice of their position? 

This frequent discrepancy between classroom and chapel pos- 
sibly more than anything else struck at the heart of the students’ 
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religion. They found their English professor using his literature 
class not to give the beautiful thought of the ages but to present 
the a-moralism of writers whose lives, sadly enough, were often 
in ghastly accord with the animalism of their ethics. Their 
scientific instructor, possibly a full year away from getting his 
Ph.D., was still so persuaded of his own infallibility that when 
he found no soul under a miscrope, he told them cynically that 
there was no soul. And history again and again junked together 
all creeds and all prophets where the student could prod around 
among them in dazed despair. 

Despair? Disillusion? They are ugly words, but unfortu- 
nately necessary. I shall never forget the young Jewish girl who 
sat in my office and said bitterly (she was just out of her fresh- 
man year in an Eastern girls’ college of famous name) : 

““They certainly take it away from you that first year?’’ 

‘“What?’’ I asked, curiously. 

“Oh, all faith and hope in anything,’’ she replied cynically. 
‘“They give you nothing, though, to replace what they’ve taken. 
But at least, I, as a Jewess, am spared the hypocrisy of their silly 
chapel.’’ 

All too frequently I have encountered that disillusionment. I 
have talked with ministers, I recall especially one Episcopalian, 
who said twelve years ago that he dreaded to see any of his 
young people go to a certainly highly endowed school in his 


neighborhood. ‘‘They come back to me with all sense of the 
supernatural or the spiritual killed,’’ he said. ‘‘Yet, where can 
they go?’’ 


All this, as I have suggested was twelve, fifteen, twenty years 
ago. There were no banquets being held in those days during 
which men of many creeds begged educators to safeguard the 
spiritual life and the religious values of college students. But 
then, we had not as yet seen the swiftness with which all values 
but those of the soul and the heart can be swept away in a de- 
pression. We had not tasted the bitterness of those fruits that 
blossomed on the fields of Flanders in a war begotten of gigantic 
selfishness and nurtured in the deliberate development over a 
period of long years not of a united culture but of diversified 
and contradictory and mutually-hateful cultures, that fought 
for the right to survive and be dominant. We still had silly 
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ideas about intelligent and clever men necessarily being good 
and moral men, and about the fact that if you freed a woman 
from the home and made her equal in opportunity with a man 
you would by that fact make her nobler, more unselfish, a better 
guardian of the morals of the race. We have learned much in 
twelve years. 

That is why today state universities are encouraging the 
various religious bodies to care for the religion of their stu- 
dents. One of them (Michigan) recently appointed a full time 
man to be religious counsellor for the young men and women, 
an office that would have been regarded with astonished dis- 
favor ten years ago. And that is why educators banquet as pre- 
lude to pledging themselves to bring back to young men and 
women the religious values and culture that alone make educa- 
tion truly significant. 

We Catholics are honest enough to know that we have still 
much to learn of the heart of youth and the way that heart can 
be led to its Creator. But we are and always have been pledged 
to make our colleges serve the deepest religious instincts in the 
soul of young men and women. We are convinced that the col- 
lege is most effective when it is cooperating with the home and 
with the teaching Church. 

Naturally we do not expect our English instructors to set 
aside their classics to tell the legends of the saints, beautiful as 
these may be. Nor do our biology professors devote lectures to 
indicating how the supernatural element is added to the natural 
units of life. Our history professors are not obliged to white- 
wash the mistakes of churchmen or to place even the lovely 
Francis of Assisi in importance before Charlemagne. Our 
philosophy departments do not regard themselves as schools of 
apologetics, but as schools devoted to the search for truth. 

On the other hand, we do exact and demand that professors 
of literature shall not fill the minds of students with the pig sty 
morality of many modern writers whose viewpoints are as shift- 
ing as their personal conduct is shifty. We do not permit 
biology professors to go straying down paths of abstract theology 
in which they are quickly bogged or lost. We ask historians to 
stick to history and not to dabble about in biblical criticism 
or comparative religion. And we certainly don’t see by what 
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right some young instructor uses today’s fads in belief or yes- 
terday’s already outworn code of fashionable practice as mental 
and moral dynamite blasting at the rock that is Peter. 

Our students are not torn in twain on the rack of classroom 
versus chapel. They are not expected to be amateur scoffers and 
sceptics for six class days and humble believers on the Sabbath. 
Truth is beautifully one. It cannot commit suicide. Nor ean it 
tear its followers through mental and spiritual torture. 

Religion in a Catholic college is an atmosphere rather than 
an obtrusion or intrusion. It speaks to the student from the 
erucifix on the wall; with St. Bonaventure, we still think that 
the supreme textbook. It is eloquent in the religious garb of 
many of the professors whose lives are consecrated by vow to 
the practice of the religion they teach. Everywhere is the face 
of the world’s purest woman, an important factor when the stu- 
dent is wooed to easy living by beautiful women whose morals 
are a slap at Mary, Mother of Christendom; and within the 
chapel, the student believes that Christ, the world’s most in- 
spiring leader, dwells out of love for him. 

All this is not meant to seem boastful. It is only spoken out 
of the things I know. I do know, too, that the heart of the 
young American college man and woman is today hungry for 
religion. They are sick of doubt, the clash of opinions, uncer- 
tainties. They are weary of the nausea of ‘‘good times.’’ They 
distrust cleverness, too often a weapon against humanity. They 
know that the feeling of the mind alone leaves a man gnawingly 
hungry. 

Yet they feel it strange that science should be certain and 
clear and logical, while religion is vague and indefinite and 
hazy. They are puzzled that the laws of nature are easy to un- 
derstand and reducible to exact formulae; while the laws of 
human conduct remain the football of smart thinkers, many of 
whom seen to think chiefly with their ganglia. 

They are looking for leaders in the college world who, lke 
our distinguished President Roosevelt, trust the brains of their 
trained advisers but put their first trust in the great Provident 
Father of us all. They look to men who, like Alfred E. Smith, 
are prayerful as well as powerful. They are impressed with 
the fact that the really outstanding scientists, like the great 
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Millikan, see behind the isolated data of life, a unifying purpose 
and a significant destiny. 

All these things we educators must give these students of ours: 
The example of our own believing lives; the shining star of our 
own devoted unselfishness; a sense that this inadequate world is 
not enough and clamors for its complement and fulfilment; 
definiteness of religious thought, certainty and reasonableness 
of moral law; a unity of truth between science and religion; a 
humility that make the college ready partner with home and 
school; a willingness on our own parts to give them thought and 
time and attention and guidance; a return of the students en- 
trusted to us to the feet of the one really Supreme Teacher, 
Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN MINISTERS 


The comprehensive study of theological education in four 
volumes, comprising 803 pages, sponsored jointly by the Con- 
ference of Theological Seminaries and the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, has just come from the press. Dr. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown and Dr. Mark A. May, with skilled collab- 
orators have produced a most distinguished piece of work. 
Volume I—‘‘ Ministerial Education in America—Summary and 
Interpretation’’ by Dr. Brown, and Volume IV—‘‘ Appendices”’ 
are indispensable aids to the serious student who will profit from 
the factual data presented by Dr. May in Volumes II and III on 
the minister in the field and the problems with which he is con- 
fronted. The project was authorized in May, 1929, and is the 
result of nearly four years of careful study by the authors and 
their advisors. 

The Foreword makes reference to the contribution of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education, which made available the 
time of its Executive Secretary for the pioneer work in this 
field, in the following paragraphs: 


Theological Education in America, by Robert L. Kelly, issued in 1924 
under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, as- 
sembled much valuable information concerning the present state of theo- 
logical education and called attention to a number of important problems 
which needed more intensive study. Especially useful was the detailed 
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information given concerning programs of study in a number of representa- 
tive seminaries and the bird’s-eye view of the state of theological education 
as a whole made possible by a series of brief statements giving the salient 
facts concerning one hundred out of the 140 seminaries included in the 
study. 

The interest awakened by this study was in part responsible for the 
desire of the seminaries represented in the Conference for a new study 
which, initiated and conducted by the seminaries themselves, should carry 
on the work where Dr. Kelly left off and contribute to the solution of some 
of the problems to which he had called attention. 


The set of four volumes may be secured from the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, for $12.00. Single volumes $3.50 each. 


The United States Office of Education in announcing the 
100th anniversary of college education for women, credits Ober- 
lin as ‘‘the oldest coeducational college in the United States 
although during its first four years it was coeducational only in 
the preparatory department. ”’ 

The office also ‘‘rules’’ in the lively debate on the subject: ‘‘In 
the South, the Georgia Female College (now Wesleyan College) 
opened in 1839 with a student body of 90 women, many of whom 
had taken work in the leading seminaries and academies of the 
South, and graduated the first class in 1840.’’ 

“Tn the North, Elmira Female College (now Elmira College), 
was opened in 1855 at Elmira, N. Y. The catalog states: ‘Elmira 
is the oldest college for women in America, having been the first 
to confer degrees for courses equivalent to those offered in col- 
leges for men.’ ’’ 


William James—Higher education should enable you to know 
a good man when you see him. 

Karl T. Compton—lIt would require the labor of 5,000 million 
slaves to equal the energy that is daily used in this country and 
obtained from coal, oil, gas and water power. 
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